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Making the Most of This Issue 


Child Study? 


Home Planning? 


Foods? 


Adult Education? 


Health? 


HE use that is made of any publication depends on how much of that particular issue happens 

to come within our specialized field of interest. With PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

some of you no doubt look first for any information that can be used in foods classes, 
others are primarily interested in clothing, and seek those pages that tell the story of some textile 
or the working out of a clothing project, family relationships, child care, house planning, health— 
all these are of general interest, but have a particular appeal as well. This little summary of the 
articles in this issue is planned to save you time by pointing out the various types of material and 
also to help by suggesting uses for it. Are you interested in— 


HEN read Caroline Wilson’s account of the courses that arc ing carried on in the vocational 

schools of Massachusetts. Stress is now being placed on the mental and social growth as well 
as the physical. A good example of the cooperative spirit is shown by the fact that this aspect 
of the training is taught by the teacher whose interests, experience and training best fit her for 
it. In some instances it may be the home economics teacher, in others the hygiene or academic 
instructors. The skeleton course of study that is given in the article should be of interest to teachers 
who are planning such a course. Students will use it as supplementary reading. The account given 
of the Fitchburg Conference should be of value in teacher training work, and might also suggest 
topics for papers or brief talks for class discussion in senior high school classes. 


ONSIDER the rather unique project described by E. May Luther of the Sacramento High 

School. Senior high school students will all be eager to do likewise! The clothing classes, art 
department, English and even history courses can contribute to a course planned as the one Miss 
Luther tells about. It seems to us that there is also a splendid opportunity for cooperation with boys’ 
home economics classes in the planning, discussion of financing, principles of home ownership and 
development of floor plans. 


LSIE MAXWELL’S story of the Better Home Exhibit worked up by the Home Economics 

Department of Kent College tells of a different but equally interesting method of working 
out a home planning project. It, too, offers a number of suggestions for other classes. The 
presentation of and working out of such practical problems is sure to arouse great interest not only 
among the students themselves, but in the community as a whole. 


HEN you will like the Market Basket project suggested by Ruetta Blinks and Willetta Moore. 
This is designed for high school students, and could be used in either senior or junior classes. 


Also the story of the Energy Producing Foods which makes an excellent piece of supplementary 
reading for high school students, and is incidently the last of a series written for us by Miss Lautz. 


Those who are interested in lunchroom work may find a number of suggestions in the low cost 
menus given in the article entitled “Feeding Fifty Girls for Twenty Five Dollars a Day.” 

An excellent idea for some original work by students is suggested in the brief account of 
some of the strange table customs of other lands and other times. Papers might be assigned to 
students on the development of manners and the history of various pieces of table equipment. There 
is a great deal of interesting and even fascinating history to be found for a little research in libraries 
and among old cook books and books of etiquette of various periods. 


HEN you will surely want to read of the vocational homemaking classes of the Jane Hayes 

Gates Institute as told by Grace Riggs. This institution has conducted classes for adults since 
its opening in 1917. Short unit courses are planned that will meet the needs of the various mem- 
bers of the group and best develop the right attitudes, appreciations and skills. The response has 
been most enthusiastic, as is shown by the fact that for the year just ended 2,361 hats, 1,173 gar 
ments and 3,393 novelties were made! 


EAD about the Health Gypsies and the Health Day Program carried on in the Casey Township 
High School in Illinois. Senior high school girls in almost any community could plan some- 
thing along these lines that would give an added interest to their work and be of real community 
value. The idea has a number of possibilities that could be readily carried out with a little ingenuity. 
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Orange-colored oranges are hanging on the tree 
Orange-colored turnips are good 
| for you and me; 
Orange-colored carrots, anyone should know, 
Keep us strong and sturdy, and help 
to make us grow. 


Poster reproduced by courtesy of the National Child Welfare Association, Inc., New York City 
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(hild .Study in the 


assachusetts ‘Uocational .\chools 


Assistant Supervisor of Household Arts 
Massachusetts 


ITH the training of pros- 
pective homemakers as_ the 
primary aim of the home- 
making courses in the Massachusetts 
Vocational and Continuation Schools, 


child care has for many years held an 
important place in the curricula. Until 
the last few years the physical care of 
the child has been chiefly emphasized, it 
being taught by a qualified trained nurse 
who has included it in the home hygiene 
course. Recently an endeavor has been 
made in the child study program to stress 
the mental and social development of the 
child as well as the physical. This newer 
aspect of the training is given by the 
teacher whose interests, training, and 
experience best qualify her for it, whether 
she be the home hygiene, home econom- 
ics, or academic teacher. 

In the belief that before these newer 
phases of child study could be developed 
extensively, the teachers themselves 
needed a broader vision and appreciation 
of the possibilities of the subject, the 
Vocational Division of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education offered 
a program in Child Care and Training 
at the Teacher-Training Summer Con- 
ference at Fitchburg in July, 1927. Twelve 
teachers who had expressed an interest 
in such a study were selected from the 
day household arts and _ continuation 
schools. This group of teachers was 
most fortunate in that they were allowed 
to observe for a week in either the North 
Bennett Street Play School for Habit 
Training, or in the Nursery Training 
School of Boston. This week of obser- 
vation afforded an excellent opportunity 
to study the reactions of pre-school 
children in an environment ideally simple, 
healthful, and attractive. Each teacher 
observed one child in particular during 
the week, noting how the school met the 
normal needs of this child and how it 
handled simple behavior problems, After 
most valuable and helpful conferences 
with the school heads and faculty, each 
teacher then wrote a report in terms of 


By Carotine H. WILson 


Education, Vocational 
State Department of Education 
physical, mental, and social growth, of 
her case study. 

Following this week of observation in 
the nursery schools, this group met for 
a one-week conference at Fitchburg. 
During this time each teacher made a 
careful study and reported in detail on 
some one topic of child care, such as 
habits, feeding, free play or quiet occu- 
pations of the pre-school child. Through 
round-table discussions the group, by the 
close of this second week, had outlined 
the aims, objectives, and content of a 
course in “Child Training.” 
This outline was subsequently adapted to 
the needs of the schools represented by 


Care and 


these twelve teachers. 

A skeleton outline of the course as 
planned at the Fitchburg Conference in 
July, 1927, follows: 

. Physical Growth 

A. -Health 

1. Personal habits 
B. Disease 

1. Defective nutrition 

2. Contagious and non-contagious 

3. Other conditions 

4, Emergencies 
C. Nutrition 

1. Evidences of good nutrition 

2. Foods for maintenance 

3. Food habits 
D. Measures of Growth 

1. Height and weight charts 

2. Value of personal records 

comparison and improvement 

E. Heredity 

1. Racial characteristics 

2. Family characteristics 

3. Individual heritage 
II. Mental Growth 

A. Personality traits 

1. General attitudes: their causes 
a. Reaction of parents’ attitude 
on child’s attitude. 
2. Environment as it affects 
development of mental habits 
B. Instinctive traits 
1. Primary emotions 


— 


for 


the 


Division, 


2. Effect of emotions on: 
Health 
Learning 
Activity 
Judgment 
Skill 
3. Reactions 
C. Activity traits 
1. Energy 
2. Persistence 
3. Self-control 
4. Reliability 
5. Resourcefulness 
6. Ability 
7. Exploration 
D. Guidance of parents, teachers, 
adults 
1. Sympathy 
2. Suggestion 
E. Factors affecting growth of mental 
habits 
1. Emotions 
2. Attitudes 
F. How habits may be broken 
1. Disuse 
2. Substitution 
3. Starting over again 
G. Measures of mental growth 
1. Mental measurements and tests 
2. Habit clinics 
H. Development of mental growth 
. Curiosity 
Imagination 


Ne 


w 


. Reason 

Will 

Memory 

Development of motor skill 


+ 


u 


1. Muscle coordination 
J. Use of language 
1. Ability to carry out request or 
command 
2. Ability to enunciate clearly 
K. Heredity 
1. Racial 
2. Family 
3. Individual heritage 
III. Social Growth 
A. Social traits expressed in: 
1. Attitudes 
2. Adjustments 











Toys Made by Continuation School Girls, 


3. Responsibilities 
4. Effect of environment of: 
a. Family 
b. Home and community 
c. Individual 
B. Social activities 
1. Play 
2. Music 
3. Stories 
C. Social conduct 
1. Social and anti-social habits 
LD. Heredity 
1. Racial 
2. Community 
3. Home 
4. Individual 
A bulletin containing abstracts of the 
special reports made by members of this 
conference group, and also a detailed 
outline of the suggested course, together 
with a bibliography, were subsequently 
mimeographed and distributed to all the 
arts and continua- 
(This report 


vocational household 


tion schools in the state. 
may be found in the “Report of Child 
Care and Training Conference,” Fitch- 
burg and Boston, July 11—22, 1927). 

In the past two years almost all of the 
schools have done something in the field 
of child study. lack of 
suitable space and conveniences and _ be- 


Because of a 


cause of the difficulties in organization 
of the school program, in many schools 
this child care work can be undertaken 
only as a study and discussion program, 
whereas in other schools to which it is 
possible and feasible to bring the chil- 
dren, the older girls have the benefit of 
actual observation. 
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following modified somewhat to meet the 
needs of the different schools, are typical 
of plans being attempted at the present 
time in several of our schools. 


Program—2 Hours Program—4 Hours 


Inspection Inspection 
Free play Quiet occupations 
Music—games Outdoor play 
songs Gargle—toilet—wash 
rhythm Lunch—set table and 
Wash and clean up do dishes 
Lunch — orange juice Picture books—(indivi- 
or milk, and crackers dual) 
Rest—quiet Stories 
Occupational play Music—10 minute rest 


games 
rhythm 


If the students can find it possible to 
bring to school a younger brother or 
sister or some neighbor’s child, they are 
much more likely to take an active 
interest in the work, than they may do 
when the time is given to discussions of 
the reactions and behavior of some im- 
aginary or unfamiliar child. Where the 
children have been brought to the school 
an attempt has been made to have the 
environment as nearly as_ possible like 
that of a simple home, and to avoid so 
far as possible over-stimulation of the 
child. 





Stories and Picture Books. 


In such instances a program has been 
programs 
The 


undertaken similar to the 


observed in the schools. 


nursery 





Continuation School Girls and Pre-School Children. 


The accompanying pictures show in 
part some of the activities of such a four- 
hour program as out in the 


Beverly Continuation School. 


The continuation frequently 
housed in a separate building or in ses- 
sion at different hours those of 
others using the building, at the present 
time offers the best opportunity for hav- 
ing groups of children actually brought 
to the school. Possibly these students 
need and benefit by this observation and 
the subsequent discussions as much as 
any group we could be serving. Although 
all schools are not carrying on a separate 
child-care or child-study course, much 
pertaining to child care is being accom- 
plished in the clothing, foods and nutri- 
tion, and related courses. Practically 
every school is studying ways and means 
of further developing and extending this 


carried 


school, 


from 


program. 
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ome Planning in the 


Sacramento High School 


By E. May LuTHER 


Home Economics Instructor, Sacramento High School, Sacramento, California 


IME planning! What a wealth 

of pleasant thoughts are brought 

to mind by the mention of these 
two words, and what a world of joy and 
experience there is in store for the 
person who can look forward to the day 
when he may actually participate in this 
adventure. But happy anticipations are 
not all that are necessary for the success- 
ful carrying on of so great an under- 
taking. Like any other worth while 
problem its success depends upon a firm 
foundation of knowledge gained from 
careful study of all the phases of the 
subject at hand. 

Appreciating the fact that the establish- 
ment of a home is the one problem which 
confronts nearly every one at some time 
in life, it would seem that a course deal- 
ing with all the actual processes involved 
would prove highly practical and of in- 
estimable value to our young people about 
to leave school. It was partly with this 
thought in mind that our present course 
in home planning was organized. It was 
also felt that the various unit courses in 
budgeting, home problems, 
house furnishing and similar 
related subjects would be- 
come doubly valuable if di- 
rect practical application 
could be made. To carry 
out this objective it was, of 
course, necessary to actually 
plan and build a house, and 
this was made possible by 
the generous cooperation of a 
local contractor architect. 

Our first efforts along this 
line were made two years 
ago when a small group of 
girls in the Clothing Depart- 
ment were asked to assist in 
the re-decorating and fur- 
nishing of a modest five 
room cottage. So _ enthusi- 
astic was the response and so valuable did 
the experience prove to be that from this 
small beginning there has developed a 
complete year’s course, registering some 
150 girls from the junior and_ senior 
classes. Lower class students are not 
accepted as we find they are not quite 
ready to receive and appreciate the value 
of such a course. 

Our first house was built in 1928 and 
its success was such that we were inspired 
to further efforts. This year we have 
fully proved the working possibilities of 


our plan and feel confident that we have 
established a course that is fundamentally 
sound, and of inestimable value to the 
homemaker of tomorrow. 

A brief outline of the course and the 
year’s activities will give some idea of 
the extent of the work. 

Throughout the course the girls are 
asked to take some necessary notes, make 
simple sketches, and work out charts and 
drawings as they are applicable to the 
subject under discussion. We are con- 
stantly collecting pictures so that every 
conceivable idea is illustrated, and at the 
end of the term the interesting notebooks 


prove a joy to review. The girls take 


great delight in designing clever little 
frontispieces in water color or ink and 
in decorating a bit of poem here and 


there. 
3y way of introduction we 
brief study of the evolution of the home 


made a 


from pre-historic times to the present 


day. Some were surprised to learn that 
people have not always lived in houses 


like our own, and it was with growing 





Normandy Cottage “Garden View.” 


interest that we made simple sketches of 
these crude early type dwelling places 
and collected pictures to illustrate them. 
We became acquainied with the Swiss 
Lake Dwellers, the Egyptian, and Assyr- 
ian, and other early peoples and their 
places of abode, and began to realize that 
the constant development of architecture 
on through the Greek and Roman, Medi- 
aeval and Renaissance periods has led to 
that with which we are familiar at the 
present time, and the knowledge of which 
has given us a deeper appreciation of the 


modern home of today. 

Where a house had been merely a struc- 
ture before, it now took on an individu- 
ality and the girls took great delight in 
being able to recognize the various char- 
acteristics of the several types of do- 
mestic architecture. 

Beautiful Mt. Vernon was much sought 
for in picture to illustrate the Southern 
Colonial style and each one vied with 
the other to find the best example of an 
Italian home. 

The principles of home ownership and 
the advantages of owning a home were 
two topics which brought forth interest- 
ing discussions. A study of the rent 
table made clear the value of the latter. 
At this point girl asked to 
write on the subject “The Home I should 


each was 
like to Own,” and preserve it for criti- 
cism at the end of the course. 
Following this general introduction we 
took up that necessary topic, “How to 
Finance a Home,” and here we endeav- 


ored to untangle the maze of legal pro- 





cedures and the principles of finance, 
which are the pitfall of so 
many of our young and in- 
experienced home _ buyers. 
Budgets, bank loans, mort- 
gages, trust deeds, equities, 
amortization, titles, insur- 


ance, interest, deeds and ab- 


stracts were some of the 
topics included in this chap- 


incidents 


ter. Numerous 

relative to the above points 
were brought to class and 
helped to make clear this 
dificult phase of home 


ownership. 
The selection of a 
site next occupied our atten- 


home- 
tion and we became familiar 
im- 
and 


with tax rates, street 


provements, water, gas 
electric service, drainage accessibility to 
transportation, schools, stores, and alk 
the other necessary considerations before 
buying a piece of property. 

Working toward our final goal we still 
had much to consider before beginning 
actual plans, so building materials, their 
cost and relative value, the principles of 
heating a house, electrical equipment and 
plumbing were other topics that de- 
manded attention. 

3y this time we had collected many 


types of floor plans and from these we 
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selected the best for study. The general 
principles of drawing such plans were 
given and each girl made a copy of both 
an exterior and floor plan from some 
architect’s sketches which we secured for 
this purpose. This helped to prepare the 
student for the drawing of an original 
plan later. Much the 
relative merits of each was given and 
the girls were soon able to choose those 


discussion as to 


which were well arranged, practical, con- 
We gave each 
standard of 


economical. 
plan a 


and 
the 
requirements, 


venient 
room in floor 


and we found it most 
valuable in criticizing various plans from 
this established standard. 

Such questions as these were applied 
by way of test: 

Is there waste floor space in the service 
hall? 
outside walls? Is there convenient access 
to all Are the 


Has the living room at least two 


rooms? clothes closets 





Living Room. 


lighted and ventilated? Does the kitchen 
face the cool side of the house, and is 
and arranged? Is it 
possible to enter breakfast 
without going through the kitchen? These 
and many other questions must be satis- 


it compact well 


the room 


factorily answered before we consider 
the plan worthy of construction. 

At this time we consulted our architect 
and found that he would finance us to 
the extent of $5,000, and that we might 
select the lot and plan the house within 
that 
We had learned that we might invest 
our total 


amount. Such an interesting time! 


from one-fourth to one-sixth 


sum in a homesite so we made a survey 
of the available lots in the neighborhood 
of the school and finally selected one 
needs. It 
street of small 
growing district, and readily accessible 
for class visits. The price was $950 for 
a 45 foot frontage. 

Here it should be explained that for 
the the lot a committee 


best suited to our was in a 


several new homes, a 


selection of 


composed of two girls from each of the 
five classes was appointed, and upon this 
group rested the responsibility of this 


These girls also had the 
the attorney’s 
property 


transaction. 
experience of going to 
oitice where all the 
transfer were further explained and the 


details of 


necessary papers signed. 

Having secured local figures as to con- 
struction costs we began planning a house 
which would fit the homesite selected and 
keep within our budget allowance. With 
approximately $4,00 available we soon 
figured that at $3.50 per square foot for 
stucco must keep our 
floor plan within 1140 square feet. With 
this restriction we immediately set to 
work and an enjoyable undertaking it 
was indeed. Each of the 150 girls made 
an original floor plan to scale and with 
due consideration for all the details of 
plan drawing. After much thought and 
revision each student was able to hand 
in a design that was thoroughly workable 


construction we 


and yet representative of an individual 


idea. The architect found it no easy task 
to select the best one from among many 
good ones. To one of the senior g'rls 
went the honor of the final selection and, 
after the details of working drawings, 
specifications, building permits, insurance, 
and boundary lines had been disposed of, 
we were begin construction. 
Our architect draftsman gave us 
valuable advice whenever asked, and we 
are happy to state that the entire problem 
worked out to the utmost satisfaction of 
all. 

During the course of construction we 
made frequent the house to 
study the details of workmanship, and to 
become those phases of 
home building which are usually hidden 
or unknown to the casual observer. The 
during which time our 
house progressed to completion gave us 
opportunity for much further study. In- 
terior features such as fireplaces, dress- 
ers, buffets, leaded glass designs, etc., 
were all worked out in class, and the 
best of each suitable design was chosen 
to become a part of the house. A Gothic 
buffet designed by one student was an 


ready to 
and 


visits to 


familiar with 


three months 
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interesting feature of the dining room, 
and an unusually pleasing effect was pro- 
duced in the back bedroom by recessing 
the bed, dresser and full length mirror. 
Double arched alcoves were also used in 
the attractive orchid and turquoise bath- 
Colored plumbing used 
When the house was com- 


room. was 
throughout. 
plete it was truly representative of both 
class and individual effort. 

Many other topics still called for atten- 
tion before we were prepared for the 
furnishing of our model home and so 
much time was devoted to the study of 
color, interior furnishings, including wall 
and floor finishes, furniture, drapes, pic- 
tures and accessories, all of which must 
soon be selected. Color charts represent- 
ing all standard harmonies were made 
and from these we worked out the color 
schemes for both exterior and interior 
finish. Sketches of types of furniture, 


Front Bed Room. 


methods of using drapes, arrangements 
of furniture, hanging of pictures, and 
subjects this 
The underlying principles of pro- 
portion, balance, scale and harmony were 
constantly kept in mind, and we tried to 
give the girl such an understanding of 
these fundamentals as would guide her 
and give her a working basis for correct 
judgement in whatever selection she might 
be called upon to make. The committee 
method was used throughout whenever 
the selection of a feature became neces- 
sary. Each time a different group was 
selected so that each girl had an oppor- 
tunity to voice her opinion and gain from 
this experience. The plan had 
been carefully worked out in class so 
that each individual had in mind the re- 
quirements of each selection. Visiting 
tile works, stucco firms, wall paper stores 
and furniture shops became a common 
experience and much valuable informa- 
tion was gained thereby, which in turn 
was reported by the committee to th¢ 
class as a whole. It must be said that 
all local dealers were most generous 1n 
their help and cooperation. 


similar were studied at 


point. 


entire 
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When all selections were 
made and while the finishing 
touches were being done on 
the house, the girls were 
occupied making drapes, 
spreads, and other furnish- 
ings. This, too, proved a 
delightfully valuable experi- 
ence. 

When at last our house 
was complete in every detail 
we opened it to the public 
for a Hospitality Week. 
Garden View Cottage, so 
named because it overlooked 
a beautiful garden which 
had been landscaped by the 
plant science classes, was 
the scene of much activity during this 
week. The girls were on duty as hostes- 
ses every afternoon and evening, and 
received over. twelve thousand visitors 
during this time. Special students had the 
privilege of living in the house with the 
instructor and meals were served by 
other members of the class. Several 
luncheons and dinners were also given 
to those whom we wished to honor. 

A brief description of the house might 
be interesting at this point. Simple in 
design yet with most attractive lines, 
Garden View is suggestive of Normandie 
with its broad sagging roof, and heavy 
timber trim. The exterior was finished 
in a soft tan blend of California Stucco 
with the timbers left rustic and antique 
in effect. The bronzed green of the cas- 
ings formed a most pleasing contrast to 
the tan and brown of the sides and roof. 
The interior was given an air of spaci- 
ousness by the use of broad Tudor arch- 
ways between the vestibule and _ living 
rooms. The finish here was also of a 
soft textured stucco with antique wood 
trim. Beams were used in the arched 
ceiling of the living room. Rich wool 
brocaded damask drapes in blue green 
and taupe, hung in French pleats, dressed 
the bay and other windows in the living 
and dining rooms. Early English furni- 
ture harmonized with the rough texture 
and somewhat massive appearance of 
these rooms. An attractive feature of 
the dining room was a set of French 
doors which opened onto the terrace and 
overlooked the garden with its three leaf 
clover lily pond. From the corner of 
the dining room one entered the breakfast 
room, made bright and cheerful by the 
morning sun shining through the green 
organdie ruffled curtains. A color scheme 
of old ivory and green, with an accent 
of flame was carried out here and in the 
kitchen. The latter room was complete 
in every detail of modern convenience. 
An automatic electric range and water 
heater, ant proof cooler, electric refrig- 
erator and dishwasher, special baking 
cupboard, and washable Sanitas walls in 








Back Bed Room. 


a soft blend of green and ivory made it a 
joy to behold and a constant delight to use. 

The bedrooms and bath on the other 
side of the house were conveniently ac- 
cessible and carefully arranged. Built- 
in wardrobes and closets with plenty of 
light and air helped to make them ideal. 
A color scheme of ivory, rose and blue 
was used in the back bedroom, where 
soft pink marquisette overshadow lace 
made charming window curtains. The 
ivory and green recessed bed was cov- 
ered with a rose taffeta spread which 
ered with a rose taffeta spread, which 
was attractively quilted entirely by hand 
in a lovely delft blue chain stitch. 


. 
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The master bedroom was 
finished in a rich English 
silk paper against which the 
mahogany furniture of 
Georgian design produced 
an effect of richness and 
dignity. Orchid moire French 
drapes and shadow lace glass 
curtains dressed the win- 
dows, while point d’esprit 
net over orchid was used for 
the bed covering. Accents 
of green and yellow were 
used in accessories. Un- 
usually attractive electric fix- 
tures here consisted of 
wreaths of French porcelain 
pansies, at the base of shaded 
candle lights. The fixtures and wrought 
iron trimmings were especially designed 
to carry out the Early English spirit. 

The selling of our house constituted 
the closing chapter of our connection 
with Garden View, and the appreciation of 
its owners together with the many favor- 
able public comments have helped us in 
our belief that we have rendered a serv- 
ice, in not only creating a Model Home, 
but in helping to raise the ideals and 
standards of home life, and in instilling 
into the minds of our youth a deeper 
feeling of love and reverence for that 
great institution—the American home 


A Mother's Day Project 


By Epna WaApPLES 


Supervisor of Home Economics, Portland, Oregon 


Ho’ ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
in our schools is linked very closely 
to the home life of the girls. 

A year ago we seized upon Mother’s 
Day as a wonderful opportunity for the 
eighth grade girls to demonstrate to their 
families what they had learned in our 
foods classes. As our lessons come only 
once a week, we felt that we could devote 
only one entire class period to the project 
and a part of the period after Mother’s 
Day for making reports. Every eighth 
grade girl in the city decided on the meal 
she would prepare that day. The majority 
chose dinner but a few chose breakfast 
or Sunday night tea. She first planned 
her menu, then decided on the decora- 
tions and made out her market list. The 
teachers advised and criticized but were 
careful not to suggest too much so as 
to take away the initiative of the girl. 
Many of the girls took the rest of the 
family into their confidence so that they 
could spirit mother away to church or 
into the country for an automobile ride. 
The element of surprise was stressed as 
this always adds zest to an occasion. 
After the big day, the girls were asked 


to bring in reports. In some schools 


they made clever little bgoklets with illus- 


trations, in others they filled out a blank 
furnished by the teacher, and in other 
schools the girls simply made verbal re- 
ports. It may be interesting to know 
that this year seventy per cent of the 
two thousand eighth grade girls carried 
out their projects in part, or, in entirety. 
In many, many cases girls brought notes 
from their mothers or fathers expressing 
appreciation of the project and great 
pride in their daughter’s accomplish- 
ments. The best part of their comments 
is that they gave a large part of the 
credit to our teachers. Here is one note 
from a grandfather: 

“You may talk all you want to 
about the modern flapper with her 
bobbed hair and short skirts. No 
girl of my generation could have 
planned, prepared and served a din- 
ner so beautifully as my little grand- 
daughter did last Sunday.” 

For two years we have carried out 
our Mother’s Day Project with great 
success, and we hope next year to have 
even greater interest. 
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Focational Flomemaking (lasses 


HE widespread movement of adult 

education that is sweeping over 

the whole country is one that is 
receiving very careful consideration from 
those engaged in the business of training 
for service. The idea is coming to be gen- 
erally prevalent that it is the function of 
the public school system to give opp.rtu- 
nities for training along various lines to 
all who are desirous of making improve- 
ment regardless of age or previous school- 
ing. 

The problem of organizing and conduct- 
ing classes that will be helpful to women 
who are already engaged in the business 
of homemaking is one that requires very 
careful thought and planning. The main 
question which arises is, “What instruc- 
tion can be given that will be of practi- 
cal benefit to homemakers?” 

The Jane Hayes Gates Institute, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has conducted classes for 
adults since the opening of the school in 
1917. During the first few years the 
meetings of these groups were held in the 
main school building. Those who attend- 
ed the classes were such good advertisers 
that it became necessary to devise a plan 
whereby more women might be accommo- 
dated. In order to do this, a survey was 
made of the elementary school buildings 
to ascertain if there were any rooms avail- 
able at any time during the week which 
might be used by adult groups. The re- 
sult was that rooms were found in vari- 
ous sections of the city, and classes were 
The 
Parent-Teacher Circles were enthusiastic 


organized as requests were made. 


advocates of the plan and gave their ear- 
nest support to getting the proposition 
before the women of the city. 

Classes in dressmaking, millinery, foods 
and nutrition, art needlework and hand- 
Wher- 


ever a group of fifteen women has asked 


‘crafts have been quite popular. 


for an instructor along any line, a class 
has been organized. The only entrance 
requirement is that the applicant be six- 
the 
Kansas City, Missouri, School District. 


teen years of age and a resident of 


No “cut and dried” courses have been out- 
lined, but the needs of each group are 
studied, and from this study short unit 
courses are planned which will meet the 
problems of the various members of the 
group. In arranging these courses, points 
of information and problems for discus- 
sion introduced which the 
have not mentioned in their requests, as 


are women 


the experience and training of those who 





for Adults 


By Grace Riccs 


Jane Hayes Gates Institute, Kansas City, Missouri 


outline the work have been such as to 
enable them to include valuable material. 
In other words, give the students what 
they want and at the same time what 
they should have. Since the main objec- 
tive in all of our work is to give training 
that will develop ‘appreciations, attitudes 
and skills, it is essential that we con- 
stantly keep in mind the questions, “What 
does one need to know?” and “What does 
one need to know how to do?” in order 
to bring about the desired results on each 
problem considered. 

The units are of varying lengths, ac- 
cording to their importance and the 
amount of teaching material contained. 
Very often the presentation of the prob- 
lem takes little time, but much practice is 
needed to gain the skill desired. For ex- 
ample, the operations necessary in the 
making of a tailored pocket may be pre- 
sented in a comparatively short time, but 
these operations need to be performed 
many times in order that a perfect piece 
of work may be produced. In cases such 
as this an effort is made to have the prin- 
ciples of the problem repeated on different 
garments and materials. 

Each class meets for one lesson, three 
hours each week. A woman may be a 
member of as many groups as she desires, 
except that she may attend only one class 
a week in each subject that she chooses. 
The majority of women belong to at least 
two groups, and there are many who be- 
long to the classes in all of the lines of 
work that are offered. 


ACH adult who enrolls is required 

to pay a registration of one 
dollar for each class in which she enrolls, 
each semester or part of a semester. The 
money obtained from these fees is turned 
in to the Board of Education, which, with 
the amount obtained from Smith-Hughes 
funds, almost pays the salaries of the 
During the school year, which 
has just closed, the adult gross enroll- 
ment was about sixteen hundred. This 
means that many different women en- 


fee 


teachers. 


rolled, but does not take into considera- 
tion that many of them were members 
The following 
is a report of the work accomplished dur- 
ing that period: 2,361 hats, 1,173 gar- 
ments and 3,393 novelties. While this is 
a statement of the number of finished 
products, there is no way of measuring 
the benefits to the individuals. The prod- 
uct is important, but in no way compares 


of more than one class. 


to the value of the information obtained 
and the skill developed, which will be 
used over and over again. 

It is interesting to note how the demand 
for different types of work fluctuates. A 
few years ago the millinery classes were 
filled to capacity all of the time, and long 
waiting lists were always on hand. At 
that time the dressmaking classes were 
maintained with some difficulty. During 
the past three years the demand has been 
reversed, so that the popularity of dress- 
making is increasing. The present-day 
simple felt hat is quite different from the 
elaborate velvet hat of a very few years 
ago, so that the hat-making problem is 
reduced to a minimum and the hat-buy- 
ing problem is no longer an ordeal to be 
dreaded. Dresses are much more simple 
than they used to be, so that even an in- 
experienced woman does not hesitate to 
try to learn how to make the garments 
worn by herself and family. 


HILE the construction side of the 
clothing problem is emphasized, 
other related material, such as care of 
clothing, renovating, textiles, color and 


‘design, accessories, suitablity of materials 


for different garments and types of in- 
dividuals, are all given consideration. 

The work for the most part is given on 
an individual basis, but whenever group 
instruction is more practical and beneficial 
that method is used. 

The classes in handcrafts are very pop- 
ular, and many who have taken these 
courses have been able to make attractive 
articles for their homes and have added 
to the family income by selling the nov- 
elties which they have learned to make. 

The demand for courses in foods and 
nutrition has been less than for any of the 
subjects offered. The most popular work 
along that line is in the preparation and 
One of the most satis- 
factory groups in food study continued 
The 


group was composed of young women 


serving of meals. 
work for a period of two years. 


who were just beginning the business of 
homemaking, more mature women who 
had had several years of experience in 
cooking and serving, and women who had 
been employed outside the home for a 
number of years, but at that time were 
free to take up a line of work for which 
they had always longed. It was interest- 
ing to see how eager all of them were 
to learn from each other. 
(Continued on page 283) 
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The Market Basket 


By Ruetra Day BiinKs and WILLETTA Moore 


Bronxville, New York 


NE of the most interesting phases 
of modern housekeeping is the 
purchase of food. A well filled 

market basket is in itself an attractive 
object. 

Groups of food often form the center 
of interest in pictures done by old 
masters. A carefully filled market basket 
is a center of family interest, for the 
health of the family depends to a large 
extent on a wise choice of food. 

The relation of the food chosen to the 
family income is scarcely less important. 
High school girls are quick to see this. 
What more telling object lesson could 
there be in beginning a course of food 
purchasing than the presentation of a 
market basket such as the one shown in 
our illustration? 

High school girls will be interested in 
projects. By projects I mean the study 
of situations as near to their natural 
setting as possible so the result will seem 
to have more significance to the student. 
She must be interested in the study to 
see it carried through to completion. If 
the project is worth the effort, many sit- 
uations will arise which will demand 
reasoning and judgment. Almost any 
marketing problem may become a project. 
A problem differs from a project in that 
it is only studied and discussed in the 
class room. Projects in such a course 
with high school girls will be difficult to 
limit in scope, but may be carried as far 
afield as conditions will permit. Once 
tried the project method of teaching 
marketing will convince you it is quite 
worth the extra effort. Then with some 
twenty different foods in the basket be- 
fore them, the girls will be stirred to ask, 
“What is in that flat can labeled fig pud- 
ding? Is it as good as can be made at 
home? How do you serve it? How 
many servings will it make? Are there 
other sizes of cans of this same pudding? 
How much does it cost? Who is this 
firm making such pudding? Where is 
their plant located? How do they sell 
their products?” 

Such questions may be answered by the 
girls’ study in projects. If it is necessary 
to have more than one girl studying a 
subject then the group will provide oppor- 
tunity for cooperation. One girl may be 
appointed chairman, another may give a 
report to the class, another may write 
the material while others may assist in 
gathering material or preparing charts. 
Four should be the maximum number in 
any group. The group then meets with 
the instructor who loans her material to 


them, discusses the subject, offers sugges- 
tions as to sources of material and ways 
to approach the subject best fitted to that 
group and other conditions. Perhaps 
two girls might visit the factory or whole- 
saler distributing this line. Sometimes 
representatives of the company will give 
talks to the class. 

There are several cans in this basket, 
each representing its own _ interesting 
story. The fancy pack of placed peaches 
in glass together with the tin of sliced 
yellow clings will furnish any two girls 
with enough incentive to start a search 
in the field of canned goods. Once in 
the study, they will find much to learn 
about growing the fruit, picking, trans- 
porting, sorting, grading, packing and 
preserving. Storing, labeling, selling and 
buying will conclude the canned peach 
itinerary. With the excellent illustrative 
material available either in the cans 
themselves or charts of photographs, two 
girls could bring together a real report 
to give to the class on the day the sub- 
ject of canned goods was to be discussed 
in class. Canned fruit alone is a_ big 
subject when so much is to be said both 
about the outside and inside of the can, 
but think of the many varieties to be 
studied ranging alphabetically from ap- 
ples to pineapples. 

Vegetable purchasing, illustrated in our 
market basket by the artichoke, cabbage, 
carrot, lettuce, onion and parsnip, is sure 
to interest many girls. It is no doubt 
the best lesson with which to start the 
marketing studies for two reasons,—first, 








because the fresh vegetables present so 
many attractive foods to handle and 
arrange tor display, and second, pjobably 
teach more about buying in one lesson 
than any other food. Projects may be 
successfully followed with each vegetable, 
studying the marketing channels, grading, 
price and points in selection. Such con- 
tributions from the student stimulate the 
interest of the class greatly. 

During the laboratory period, each 
vegetable is exhibited in pound portions 
for study, both uncooked as purchased, 
and in edible form, cooked or uncooked. 
This shows very clearly waste in prep- 
aration and shrinkage in cooking. The 
array of pound portions of vegetables 
should be studied as we study calorie 
portions of all foods in dietetics. Stu- 
dents learn the names of many new vege- 
tables in this lesson and learn to classify 
plants in their botanical groups, thereby 
associating the approximate composition 
by groups rather than by _ percentage 
tables. | am sure every teacher has 
drawn an imaginary plant and located all 
the vegetable forms on it. I have found 
many college girls who had not studied 
botany could not tell the parts of a plant 
without, of course, realizing that onions 
are bulbs and egg plants are fruits. 
Learning to select vegetables from the 
market is a real achievement and much 
time should be spent in discussing the 
varieties, grades, weights and market 
units. One whole lesson should be given 
to a study of potatoes. Each kind should 
be baked, boiled and fried to illustrate 
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the fact that 
fer baking and mashing while others are 


some potatoes are good 


better for boiling to cream or for frying. 
looks the market basket 
again, I can hear those girls saying— 
“Oh! What is the artichoke? How does 
it grow? Where? cook 
it? How do you serve it? 


As one into 


How do 
I never saw 


you 
one before.” This globe artichoke is well 
worth its high price as a lesson for these 
Cabbage and lettuce as well as 
carrots and parsnips take on a new sig- 


girls. 


nificance when viewed by the intelligent 
marketer. 

Of course, this attractive vegetable les- 
When we 
tomatoes 


son leads us right into fruits. 
study certain fruits, such as 
which are used as vegetables and rhubarb, 
a vegetable form which is used as fruit, 





and studying the crates in which these 
fruits exhibited. A study of the 
yield of juice from grapefruit, oranges 


are 


and lemons of different sizes and varieties 
will give data which helps to determine 
the correct size of fruit to purchase for 
different uses. The opportunity of dis- 
cussing the home storage of foods is 
particularly significant in dealing with the 
still find 
your ice box when we know that bananas 


banana. Do you bananas in 
are kept in heated cars and warehouses 
in transit from their warm native habi- 
tat? 
the banana spoils if it has been chilled? 
It is equally interesting to note how few 


Have you ever noticed how quickly 


persons ever notice the way bananas are 
attached to the stem in hand formations 
so that if a hand of bananas were pur- 





a 





FRESH VEGETABLES 


Fresh vegetables as purchased, and edible portions for comparison. 


Prepared by 


food marketing class at Towa State College. 


Wb. fresh—number, 1/b. 


measure. 
we have a nice opportunity to explain 
these facts. 


Our market basket shows us oranges, 
lemons and bananas, probably the best all 
around the year fruits excepting the apple 
which, like the potato, needs a lesson by 
itself. 


know 


There is a new food language to 
fruits if we 
The 


citrus fruit growers association as well 


about each of these 


are to purchase them efficiently. 


as the apple growers and banana distri- 


buters each has developed its own mar- 


keting structure. Material may be secured 
directly from them to learn such facts 
as the varicties and sizes of oranges, 


grapefruit or lemons, which should then 
be further checked by making a trip to 
a nearby wholesaler or large retail store 


cooked 





measure, number of servings. 
chased the skin need not be broken and 
the bananas would keep longer. There 
is so much to be said about buying apples, 
but the most important thing to empha- 
size is that certain varieties are good for 
cating, some for cooking and some ar¢ 
distinctly good for baking; these should 
While only 


procurable at 


be tried out in class work. 


a few varieties are one 
time in any one locality, yet enough may 
be secured to bring out conclusive illus- 
trations of the principle. 

The cans of coffee and tea may seem 
so common place that they do not stir 
up questions until after a certain tech- 
nique of studying marketing of foods has 
been developed. Probably no more fra- 


grant and fascinating picture can be re- 
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called than the sight which greeted our 
eyes in the coffee roasting and tea pack- 
ing on our trip through the wholesale 
When project groups took the 


houses. 
beverages for special study they always 
found they had so much to learn about 
the growth, shipping, blending and grad- 
ing of coffee, tea, chocolate and cocoa. 
Spices and extracts always bring a 
romantic story, but one that is usually 
quite new to us all. Very attractive and 
instructive posters and exhibits have been 
assembled by _ project studying 
spices and extracts. Field trips to whole- 
sale houses or spice mills bring memor- 


groups 


able impressions. 


NE problem confronting the teacher 
OC today is that of Why a teacher 
should make outside contacts, another 
What contact shall she make? and still 
another By what methods are these con- 
tacts made? 

“In solving the first one the teacher 
must think of both sides of the question— 
what she can give which is worthwhile 
and what can she or her department get 
in return. She gives of her time and her 
effort to fill a need; she gains from out- 
side contacts by getting a background for 
her classroom work through friendliness 
and acquaintance with her students and 


their families. Outside contacts offer 
breadth of interest and variety from 
classroom routine. 

“The number of contacts made by a 


teacher depends on her interest, enthu- 
siasm, physical endurance and her vision. 

“Methods of making worthwhile con- 
tacts are being shown in many places. 
The Home Economics class may organize 
a program for the women’s club on home 
furnishings, as at Dodge Center, or it may 
run a question box column in the local 
Swanville. Home contacts 
are being made at Winona by plans for 
home duties for both boys and girls, for 


paper as at 


which when satisfactorily completed they 
receive credit on a Home Relationship 
Point System. 

with 
aul 
and with Camp Fire Girls in Alexandria, 


making contacts 
Home Economics Girls’ Clubs in St. 


“Teachers are 


building ideals and appreciation. 
“These outside contacts become an ever- 
The teacher with a 
has possibilities to larger 
This means growth for 


widening circle. 
vision touch 
and larger fields. 
the teacher and growth for the cause of 
(News Letter, Minne- 
sota Home Economics Association.) 


home economics.” 


NTEREST in home economics teach- 
] ings is by no means any longer con 
fined to girls. In many schools regular 
classes have been established for boys. 
In Tulsa, Oklahoma, 312 high-school boys 


recently completed a course in nutrition. 
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heeding fifty Girls 
for Twenty-five Dollars a Day 


AT planning meals for fifty girls 
and catering to their tastes is a 
somewhat difficult but most fas- 
cinating task is the opinion of Mrs. Julia 
M. Ormsby, hostess at the Alpha Chi 
Omega house at the University of Wis- 
consin, who budgets food expenses so 
successfully that she spends no more than 
twenty-five dollars a day. 

As hostess, Mrs. Ormsby attends per- 
sonally to all of the marketing, plans all 
of the menus, and caters to the whims 
and fickle appetites of the girls. Their 
favorite luncheon and dinner menus for 
one week given below with marketing 
lists and some of the recipes, may con- 
tain suggestions of value to others inter- 
ested in this work. Costs must neces- 
sarily be considered as relative, as there 
are bound to be differences according to 
sections and seasons, but they are indica- 
tive of what can be done. 


Monday ($18.84) 


Luncheon 


Cream of tomato soup Wafers 
Minced ham, and cheese sandwiches 
Fruit salad 


Dinner 
3rowned potatoes 
Beet relish 


Roast beef 

Creamed asparagus on toast 
Graham-cracker pie 
Demi-tasse 

The market list for Monday: Tomato 
puree, 34 quart; Milk, 8 quarts; Wafers, 
100; Rib roast of beef, 20 pounds; Pota- 
toes, 2 pecks; Asparagus, 1 gallon, cut; 
Mixed Fruit, 1 gallon; Bananas, 2 dozen; 
Lettuce, 4 heads; Bread, 5; Minced ham, 
1% pounds; Cheese, 4 packages; Cream, 
1 quart; Beets, 2 quarts; Horseradish, 1 
small bottle; Graham crackers, 150; But- 
ter, 5 pounds; Apples, 1 peck; Sugar, 6 
pounds. 

Graham Cracker Pie (Six pies) 
150 graham crackers 114 pounds of butter 
3 quarts of apple sauce 

Roll out the graham crackers. Cream 
with the butter. Pat one half of the 
mixture into six pie tins to form the 
lower crusts. Fill with cold, thick, apple 
sauce. Sprinkle the remaining butter and 
crumb mixture over the tops of the pie, 
completely covering the apple sauce. Bake 
for twenty minutes. 


By Louts—E MARGARET EISELE 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Tuesday ($18.05) 
Luncheon 
Spanish rice with pork sausages 
Toasted English muffins 
Tea or milk Pear sauce 
Dinner 
Phillipino loaf Escalloped potatoes 
Wax beans 
Fruit cup 
Demi-tasse 


Watermelon pickles 
Cookies 
The market list for Tuesday: Rice, 8 
cups; English muffins, 6 dozen; Pork 
sausages, 100; Pear sauce, 2 gallons; 
Tomatoes, 1 gallon; Green peppers, 4; 
Onions, % pound; Fruit cookies, 4 dozen; 
3eef, 8 pounds, ground; Lean pork, 4 
pounds, ground; Potatoes, 2 pecks; Wax 
beans, gallon can and 2 No. 2 cans; 
sutter, 
lon; Tomato puree, % gallon. 
Phillipino Loaf 

8 pounds of beef, ground; 4 pounds of 
lean pork, ground; 1 pound of bacon; 


4 cups of bread crumbs; 2 quarts of 


1 
5 pounds; Bacon; Pickles, % gal- 


tomatoes. 

Moisten the bread crumbs with water. 
Squeeze dry. Add salt, pepper, and green 
pepper, chopped fine. Mix with ground 
meat. Form into. loaves, cover with 
tomatoes and strips of bacon. Bake one 
and one-half hours. 


Wednesday ($19.75) 
Luncheon 
Chow mein Rice and noodles 
Tea or milk Frosted ginger cookies 
Dinner 
Roast veal with dressing Mashed potaoes 
3uttered peas Cranberry conserve 
Pineapple-cheese salad 
Chocolate ice cream topped with whipped 
cream and pecans 
Demi-tasse 
The market list for Wednesday: Bean 
sprouts, 5 cans; Celery, 4 bunches; Rice; 
Noodles, 5 cans; Veal, 20 pounds; 
Potatoes, 2 pecks; Pork, 6 pounds; 
Oranges, 20; Peas, 1 No. 3 can, 2 No. 2 
cans; Cranberries, 2 quarts; Pineapple, 
50 slices; Chocolate ice-cream, 6 quarts; 
Pecans, 1 pound; Heavy cream, 1! 
quarts. 
Frosted Ginger Cookies 
2 cups of white sugar; 1 cup of butter; 
1 cup of lard; 2 cups of molasses; 8 
level teaspoons of soda; 8 level tea- 


spoons of cream of tartar; 4 eggs beaten; 


2 cups of sour milk; 2 tablespoons of 
ginger; 2 tablespoons of cinnamon; 
flour to make soft dough. 

Follow any simple cookie recipe. Frost 


with pulverized sugar and cream frosting. 


Thursday ($18.86) 
Luncheon 
Weiners 


Doughnuts Coffee 


Potato salad 


Dinner 
Chicken a la king French fried potatoes 
in pattie shells Hot Parkerhouse rolls 
Lettuce with Thousand Island dressing 
Blitz tort Cofice 
The market list for Thursday: Pota 
Weiners, 
100; Doughnuts, 6 dozen; Chicken, 3, 15 
pounds; Veal, 4 pounds; Mushrooms, 3 


toes, 2 pecks; Cucumbers, 1; 


cans; Pattie shells, 50; Head lettuce, 6; 
Parkerhouse rolls, 7 dozen; Cream, 1”% 
quarts; Almonds, 4% pound 
Blits Tort 

¥% cup of butter; 14% cups sugar; 60 
eggs; 3 teaspoons of vanilla; 3 cups of 
flour; 6 teaspoons of baking powder; 
¥% cup of milk; salt; 34 cup of almonds. 

Bake in shallow cake tins. Cover with 
whites of eggs beaten, mixed with sugar 
and almonds. Bake in moderate oven 
for one half hour. Spread custard filling 
between the layers. Serve topped with 


whipped cream. 


Friday ($11.90) 

Luncheon 
Vegetable soup Toasted lettuce-tomato 
with wafers sandwiches 
Dill pickles 


Dinner 


Brownies 
Fillets of sole- Stuffed potatoes 
tartar sauce Buttered beets 
Individual lemon pies Demi-tasse 

The market list for Friday: 
t heads; Tomatoes, 1 box; Bread, 6 


Lettuce 


loaves; Brownies, 100 cookies; Sweet 
pickles; Lemon, 1; Sole, 14 pounds; 
Potatoes, ™% bushel; Beets, 1 gallon; 


Pies; Mayonnaise, 1 quart; Olives, % 


cup. 
Saturday ($11.05) 
Luncheon 
Meat and rice croquettes Coleslaw 


tomato sauce Cinnamon roi}s 
Tea or milk 


(Continued on peg? 251) 
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Home Economies Better Homes Exhibit 


HEN the Kent, Ohio Cham- 

ber of Commerce decided to 

enter into the spirit of the 
plans promoted by the Better Homes 
Committee of Washington, D. C., and 
put on an exhibit which would inspire the 
citizens to make their homes as attrac- 
tive as possible, an invitation was ex- 
tended to Dr. J. O. Engleman, of Kent 
State College, to participate in the or- 


ganization of the movement. He sug- 
gested that the Home Economics De- 
partment and the Manual’ Training 


Department of the College should find 
much interest in 
the movement and 
that the heads of 
these departments 
serve on the ex- 
hibit committees. 

When the com- 
mittee met to talk 


over the general 
plan of the ex- 
hibit, it was’ ar- 
ranged that two 
new houses built 
by local dealers 
should be fur- 
nished with fur- 
niture se- 
lected from the 
local furnishing 
stores. The Col- 
lege Home _ Eco- 


nomics Depart- 


ment, however, 
felt that as most 
families in town 


live on moderate 

incomes (a recent 

survey of incomes shows that 60% of 
the wage earners of Kent received not 
more than $20 per week) and very few 
of them would have the opportunity of 
furnishing a new house with new fur- 
niture that it would be far more valu- 
able to the town as a whole to have an 
old house reconditioned and old furniture 
used in furnishing the house. 

The committee received the suggestion 
enthusiastically, and through the efforts 
real estate 
dealer and chairman of the Better Homes 
movement in Kent, an old house was 
lent to the College Home Economics De- 
partment for the project. A 
home furnishing had only two weeks be- 


of Forest Bryant, a_ local 


class in 


fore started a 12 weeks course, so the 
house served as a practice problem for 
carrying practice. The 
house was not in very good repair and 


principles into 


By Etsie M. MAxwe.Li 
Kent State College, Kent, Ohio 


had been on the sales market for several 
years. During the interim it had been 
occupied by several families and lastly 
had been vacant for several months. 

The class of 48 college girls began 
work in planning the refurnishing of the 
house about three weeks before the date 
set for the Better Homes Exhibit. Once 
during this time work was retarded and 
enthusiasm lagged as no funds were 
available to carry on the work. The 
Chamber of Commerce as an organiza- 
tion didn’t see value enough in the exhibit 
as a whole to put any money into the 





House which was furnished after lawn had been cleaned, shrubbery planted and 


trellises straightened. 


Finally, Mr. 
Bryant made an appeal to several civic 
minded people, and the money was as- 


carrying out of the scheme. 


sured. Again the girls attacked their 
problems vigorously. 
The beginning class discussion dealt 


with a perspective of the economic and 
social problems which would be encoun- 
the average Kent citizen who 
likely to purchase the house 
assigned to us. With the 
income of eighty dollars a month the 
buying of a house for $4,500 seemed out 
of the question. The girls figured that 
if it were possible at all every penny 
would have to be used to its fullest value, 
for the house would 
involving the paying of ten percent or 


tered by 
would be 


which was 


purchase of the 


40 a month rent. That left only $40 
for food, clothing, health, recreation 
and_ incidental expenses. Surely not 


adequate in this day and age. As 
the house is within three blocks of 
the college, one of the bedrooms was 
planned for a_ student’s room. In 
this town the room would readily rent 
for five dollars a week for two students. 
This income would decrease the occu- 
pant’s rent to $20 per month. The 
back yard is large and would adapt 
itself very well to a vegetable and 
flower garden. This too would in- 
crease the real income of the family 
as well as give family members a whole- 
some avocation and recreation. 


The plans for 
the type of furn- 
ishing were all 


made in considera- 
tion of the needs 
of the family, the 
type of house and 
the family finances. 

A detailed de- 


scription of the 
house, which has 
been written by 


one of the students 
in the class, tells 
of the complete- 
ness of the project. 
In addition to this 
it is interesting to 


know the eco- 
nomic, civic, edu- 
cational and less 


tangible results of 
the time and labor 
which were ex- 
pended in getting 
the house ready 
for exhibition in 
the short amount of time allotted us. 
The actual amount of money spent on 
the project was $84.05. This includes 
$3.75 for coal for heating during exhibi- 
tion week. Much of the furniture used 
in the furnishing was borrowed from 
housewives who were willing to lend 
their furniture for the refinishing which 
was given the pieces by the class girls. 
A few small second hand pieces were 
purchased, such as an old fashioned base 
rocker, a little table, linoleum and school 
desks which were converted into dressing 
tables, writing desks and serving tables. 
The draperies were all new. Some of 
them were bought at the 5 and 10 cent 
store, others at a sale at a local dry 
goods store. Pillows, upholstering ma- 
terial, bedspreads and rag rugs were also 
bought new. Electric light bulbs, dishes, 
glassware and some other small acces- 
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LIVING ROOM 


Floor—warm taupe. Rug—neutral taupe. 
furniture—oak finish. Paper—gray, green and sand. Shade— 
folded craft paper with orange, yellow and brown crayola 
bandings. Hanging—buff gingham—crayola design in violets, 
Indian print—henna, cream. Pillows 
Bowl—orange,—red 
yellow and rose banding. 


yellows, oranges, blues and brown. 


yellow, orange and black. Pottery—Italian in yellow, orange 
and purple. Pillow—red and yellow printed calico-quilted. 


sories were purchased at the 5 and 10 
or borrowed. Paint was paid for. The 
cutlery, kitchen equipment and groceries 
were of a good quality and were lent by 
local stores. ; 

The girls put an approximate valuation 
on all the furnishings in the house as 
$434.30. 

After the exhibition was over several 
of the draperies and other purchases were 
sold. We were able to pay for the 
lumber we used in making the book 
shelves and chest, the school desks which 
we used and ten dollars on the dry goods 
bill. This reduced the cost of the house 
for the committee to $66.75. 

To recount the value of the project in 
the college and the community: 

1. The job as a whole was analyzed 

and various problems discussed. 






Woodwork and 


ANOTHER VIEW OF LIVING ROOM 


Then groups of girls were assigned 
to different rooms and exterior work 
which was required to make the 
house as livable as possible. This 
taught them to organize a group, 
analyze the job to be done, distribute 
the labor, plan the procedure and to 
cooperate with each other in seeing 
the job to a successful finish. 


. Girls gained a definite idea of the 


problems involved in the life of the 
average Kent family in buying a 
house on a limited amount of money 
and in making it an attractive, home- 
like place in which to live. They 
also exercised their ability to modify 
and adapt their plans to existing 
situations. The plan of the house 
was not to their liking, the paper 
was not that which they would have 


Settee and table,-—oak. 
squares with orange 


un 


! 


Chair—black with black upholstery 


and red. Curtains—ecru marquisette. 
Draperies—cream with yellow, orange, red- and black pre- 
dominating. Hanging 


ndian print of henna, yellow and 


and yellow printed calicos—quilted. 


we 


tulips. Table cover—cream,—orange, 


Students who helped in furnishing. 


chosen but in this case, these and 
chosen but these and other obstacles 
and the best had to be made of 


them. 


. They gained the inspiration that 


comes from success which follows 
concise thought in planning a_ task 
and working it out under difficult 


circumstances by hard manual labor. 


. They learned how to buy satisfactory 


materials at reliable stores with a 
limited amount of money. They also 
learned how and where to look for 
second hand articles which could be 
used to advantage in the furnishing 


of a home. 


. They learned the practical skills in 


cleaning an old house, refinishing 
floors and woodwork, repairing and 
repainting furniture, making simple 





ati sts 


rs 

















UPSTAIR BED ROOM 


Bed and dresser—apple green. Yellow rugs. Yellow spread 





on bed with patchwork quilt on foot in many colors. Dress- 

ing table and drapes of a many colored chintz, yellow and 

green predominating. Crayola wall hanging yellow and red 
violet. Peter pan gingham used for the background. 


Paper—figured rose, green and gray 
dominant green, yellow, rose and black pattern. Chairs and 
table—gray. Cloth—silvery green. Glassware—darker green. 


DINING ROOM 
Warm taupe floor. Rug—neutral taupe as in living room. 


Draperies—white 


Bowl—pewter. Flowers—red. 
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pieces of furniture, refinishing un- 
sightly lighting fixtures, making dra- 
peries, pillows, rugs from scraps of 
cloth, upholstering chairs, making 
bed spreads, dresser scarfs and lamp 
shades, mowing lawns, preparing 
flower beds, planting shrubbery and 
repairing broken down arbors and 
trellises. 


. They carried into practice the many 


art principles involved in house 
decoration, such as the selection of 
color schemes for the various rooms 
at the same time keeping the house 
unified; the placing of furniture 
to insure balance, comfort and _ har- 
mony in decoration; the selection of 
line design for draperies to enhance 
the shape of windows and the shape 
of the room; the placing of pictures, 
hangings and lamps to lighten dark 
spots and to create interest in other- 
wise monotonous spaces; the choice 
and arrangement of accessories which 
make a house a more pleasing and 
comfortable place in which to live. 


. They gained an appreciation for 
artistic homes made so on a small 
amount of money. Most of the 


girls now want the privilege of fur- 
nishing a home from pieces of used 
furniture and accessories which have 
Not one 
of the forty-eight but that have been 
fired with the love of adventure in 
the planning and furnishing of an 


been found at a bargain. 


old home. 


. They have gained the principles of 


furnishing which make a home of a 
Many who called to see the 
that 
atmosphere was that of being a real 


house. 


exhibition remarked the whole 


place in which a real family were 
living. Extreme regret was exhibited 
the 
when the house had to be dismantled 
the the the 
exhibit. They had learned to love 


almost unanimously — by girls 


week after close of 
the results of a job well done. So 
great was their enthusiasm that they 
asked with the 
president of the school to solicit his 
aid in guiding them in planning and 
building of a house 
would really belong to the 
college girls. At that time they were 
filled with interest in the possibilities 
of such a project but the many ac- 
tivities always present in the closing 
of school have somewhat cooled 
their ardor. A few have hopes that 
fertile seeds have been sown for the 
financing of a practice house by the 
Home Economics Club. 

They also gained an appreciation for 
the townspeople. A splendid spirit 
between the girls and 


for an interview 


financing the 
which 


now exists 


the townswomen whom they met 
when they began to solicit furniture 


to be refinished. The women were 
heartily cooperative and were as 
enthusiastic as the girls in seeing a 
successful result. 

10. They are now planning a sale of the 
furnishings. and draperies which 
were left. In this they are getting 
good training in planning sales, es- 
tablishing values in advertising and 
salesmanship. 

11. The girls as future teachers gained 
a definite idea of the organization, 
the execution and the value of an 
educational project carried to com- 
pletion in a reasonably short time. 

Intangible as many of the results are 

a report of the project would not be 

complete until we have listed some of 

the the visitors to the 
project. 

1. The people that visited, 1150 in all, 
were pleased with the type of the 
house. Many came more than once 
and brought their good friends with 
them to see it. 

2. The town gained a wholesome re- 
spect for the things which the Home 
Economics Department was endeav- 
oring to teach. They could see that 
the girls attacked the problem in a 
serious, practical manner and had 

which was not 

the average 


reactions of 


result 
reach of 


achieved a 
beyond the 


income. 
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3. Many women gained practical sug- 
gestions for redecorating their own 
homes. As the exhibit came about 
housecleaning time, the suggestions 
were timely. Several college girls 
who rent rooms reported that they 
had profited a great deal by having 
a pleasing student’s room shown in 
the house. Many of the towns- 
women bought discarded school desks 
from the college and added a pleas- 
ing and practical piece of furniture 
to their possessions. 

4. Local stores gained a better idea of 
the aims of home economics educa- 
tion. They were very anxious to 
cooperate but in the beginning were 
not sure of the standards for fur- 
nishing which we would have. 

5. The house was sold during exhibi- 

tion week to a family who had 

considered it several times, but evi- 
dently had not fully realized its 
homelike possibilities. 

The town committees learned that 

the college was willing to work with 

them in carrying out plans for the 
good of the town as a whole. 

7. We helped show some “Doubting 
Thomases” that a Better Homes Ex- 
hibit could be other than a means 
of the merchants advertising their 
wares at the expense of elevating 
nation-wide interest. 


6. 


=) 


Book Reviews 


“Bacteriology of the Home.’ By Ava 
L. Johnson, B.H.Ec., B.S. M.S. The 
Mannual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
Illus. $2.25. 

RITTEN in simple non-technical 

language the information here given 
is of importance for two reasons. First, 
because the principles governing health 
and sanitation are discussed in an inter- 
esting way; second, because attention is 
called to experiences and habits that are 
daily indulged in by many people, 
thoughtlessly, which may have harmful 
effects upon themselves and _ others. 
Methods of preserving food materials, 
and of building up resistance in the body 
to infectious organisms are described and 
made more emphatic by illustration. 

Students familiar with this subject 
matter cannot fail to be impressed with 
the importance of care and cleanliness 
of habits, others who are not students 
will also profit by it. 


“A Laboratory Handbook for Dietet- 


ics.” By Mary Swartz Rose, Ph. D. 
Third Edition. Macmillan Co., New 
York. $3.00. 


HE fact that this laboratory manual 
has been popular enough to require a 
third edition attests its merit. It is too 
well known to call for extended com- 
ment. A rearrangement of tables makes 


them more helpful, the addition of Dr. 
DuBois’ chart for determining surface 
area of the body and the author’s method 
of calculating food values in terms of 
“shares” are some of the features of the 
new edition. 


“Chemistry Applied to Home and Com- 
munity.” By Pauline G. Beery, A.M. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $3.50. 

HE subject matter of this book is 

well described in the titles. In the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is a section devoted to 
the application of scientific findings to 
problems of agriculture and other fields 
closely allied to daily life; this book rep- 
resents a similar trend in college courses. 

A wide range of subjects is covered, 
some of them not as timely as when the 
first edition was published because of 
new principles developed. Other chapters 
are of sufficient worth to give the book 
a place in the home library in addition 
to its place in the school. Special men- 
tion cannot be made of all the chapters, 
those treating of Chemistry of Cleaning 
and Polishing Agents, Stain Removal 
Toilet Preparations and similar subjects 
will be of great help in time of trouble. 
A number of articles in daily use are 
discussed in a comprehensive way. 

Lutu G. GRAVES 
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The Energy Producing (foods 


N our previous summaries of various 

necessary parts of the diet, we 

stressed, first of all, the need for an 
adequate diet, a diet which includes every 
food substance required for health and 
strength. This summary was followed by 
a discussion of the minerals and of the 
vitamins, because sufficient amounts of 
these are frequently not included in 
human food and such a deficiency pro- 
duces poor health or actual disease. 
Lastly, we are discussing the food sub- 
stances protein, fat, and carbohydrate, 
which are the source of energy in our 
bodies, and which are the fuel which 
enables us. to live, breathe, work and 
play. We have left these fuel foods for 
the last, because they are usually found 
in abundance in our dietaries and are 
not likely to be deficient as the minerals 
and vitamins frequently are. 


OR the purpose of comparison, 

most of us have heard it said that 
our bodies are like engines and stoves, 
because they have the power to do work 
and produce heat, and because this work 
and heat cannot be produced without the 
right kind of fuel. We all know that fuel, 
whether it be oil, gas, coal, wood or 
food, upon burning, gives out heat which 
is a form of energy and which enables 
the engine, stove, furnace or body to do 
the work it was built for. 

In order to express just how much 
heat is given off by any type of fuel, 
we must have a measure to express the 
amount. Just as we have pounds and 
ounces as a measure of weight, and 
inches, feet, yards, rods and miles to 
express distances, so we have small and 
large calories to express the amounts of 
heat given off by fuel and food when 
they are burned, by engines, stoves, or 
our bodies, as the case may be. As a 
measure for the heat given off by food 
in our bodies we use for convenience 
the large calorie and we estimate the 
amounts of food we need by calculating 
the number of calories produced by the 
oxidation or burning of this food. 

It is a law of nature that energy 
cannot occur of itself. In order to give 
out energy, be it heat from the stove, 
power to draw a train of cars by the 
locomotive, endurance for a race or a 
hike by a boy -or girl, or heat to keep 
us warm in cold weather, we must get 
the heat or the calories from some kind 
of fuel. We, therefore, stoke into the 


By Ama ia Lautz, B.S., Ed.M. 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


body fuel in the form of food which 
contains protein, as in meat, fish, eggs, 
and milk; fat, as in fats and oils; and 
carbohydrate, as in sugars and starches. 
Each gram of protein and carbohydrate 
yields four calories and each gram of 
fat we eat yields nine. All the calories 
so taken as protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drate can be transferred by our bodies 
into heat and activity through the burn- 
ing of our food, and it is thus that we 
are able to keep up our body tempera- 
tures, or to be active, to stand, sit, 
breathe, play, exercise, or in any way 
use our body muscles. 

Now while protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drate are similar in that they all yield, 
upon burning, a definite number of 
calories per gram, they are unlike in 
other ways. After the body has burned 
all the carbohydrate, fat, or protein 
which is needed as fuel for its work for 
the day, the unburned protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate are each utilized in a dif- 
ferent way. Nature is efficient, and tends 
to build like from like, so food protein, 
especially animal protein, is the best 
source of body protein, of which our 
tissues are largely made; the fat we eat 
is most easily converted into our body 
fat; and carbohydrate is most easily 
immediately burned as carbohydrate or 
stored in our livers ready for burning 
as soon as we become energetic. 


HE subject of the relationship of 

protein, fat, and carbohydrate to 
each other in the body is exceedingly in- 
teresting, for while each of these sub- 
stances can be burned by the body as 
fuel, and each is differently utilized in 
body building and most easily produces 
itself, they can also, to some extent, be 
converted into each other by the body. 
Protein can have the nitrogen containing 
part, which makes it so different from fat 
and carbohydrate, split off, and can then 
be changed to carbohydrate and burned 
as fuel or it can be transformed into and 
utilized as fat. Fat, itself, can to some 
extent be converted into carbohydrate in 
the form of the glucose that is so 
readily burned by the body for energy. 
If we eat more food than we need for 
the work of the day, both the surplus 
carbohydrate and part of the protein can 
be transformed and stored as body fat, 
because we have taken in more calories 
than we have given off as energy. That 
is why people who underexercise and 


overeat grow fat, for the surpius pro- 
tein, fat, and carbohydrate which they eat 
are all stored as body fat. We can see 
then that a continuous fine adjustment 
is made by our bodies to try to make 
up for the errors which we make by 
over or under-eating. 

We have said above that protein con- 
tains nitrogen and that the fats and 
carbohydrates do not. Protein is the 
substance that makes our muscle tissue 
so different from our body fat, for our 
muscles are largely built of protein. As 
protein is found in other body tissues 
as well, we must include in our daily 
food enough and the right kind of protein 
to build and repair our muscles and other 
protein containing body substances. 


T is important to remembér that the 

protein in the human body is animal 
protein and that the various proteins 
found in vegetables, fruits, nuts, and 
cereals are not exactly like animal pro- 
tein as it is found in meat, eggs, milk, 
cheese, and fish. The protein in our 
bodies is known as complete protein, for 
it is made of all the eighteen amino 
acids of which proteins can be composed. 
The proteins in vegetable matter do not 
each one contain all of these amino acids. 
While such incomplete proteins can be 
utilized to help build our body protein 
and so help out in supplying our protein 
need, it would take a good deal of 
planning and calculation to be absolutely 
sure that a purely vegetable diet supplied 
every day the eighteen amino acids that 
we must have for our tissues. It is 
therefore well to include in our daily 
food supply some protein from animal 
sources such as milk, eggs, meat, or fish 
in order to supplement the protein con- 
tent of the vegetable foods. 

As we are continuously burning up and 
repairing our body tissue throughout life, 
it is very necessary to use a sufficient 
supply of the complete protein every day 
and, it is particularly important to watch 
this during childhood and adolescence 
while growth and development are going 
on and body tisues are being built up. 
Special care should also be taken with 
the protein content of diets of mothers 
who are nursing their babies, for every 
day the lactating mothers are producing 
protein in the milk they are yielding to 
their babies. How important the inclusion 


(Continued on page 284) 
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uggestions to Zeachers Regarding 
eyources of -A(aterial 


DITOR’S NOTE—This service was organized to assist teachers in obtaining educational material published 


by manufacturers. 
these manufacturers. 
amount must accompany the slips. 


The material is free unless a charge is stated. 


For convenience this material is grouped as follows: 


(1) Food and Health 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS will gladly forward requests from teachers to 


Where there is a charge the correct 


(2) Textiles and Related Subjects—Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing equipment, Notions, Patterns. 
(3) Miscellaneous—Housefurnishings, Kitchen Equipment, Laundry, Budgets, etc. 


Because of the amount of clerical work involved, teachers are asked to observe the following rules: 


Send in requests on slips of paper, 5% x 3% inches. 
listed 


Each request should be 


on 


a separate slip 


except 


Give the name of the manufacturer and key number. 
those going 


to the same manufacturer. 


Put on each slip your name, address, school (whether elementary, junior or senior high), number. of pupils 
7 y, J 


and subjects taught. 


Each group of requests must be accompanied by the coupon, properly filled out, which 


you will find at the end of the listing of this material. Send your requests to the Service Department of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, Room 902, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Foods and Health 


Amerjcan Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 2 


Dry Skim Milk in Human Foods. 
Thirty-two page booklet telling the 
story of milk-solids-not-fat—milk 
minerals, milk proteins, milk sugar 
—their place in the daily diet and 
their use in various food products. 
Dry Skim Milk in Institutional 
Cooking. Bulletin 501. Booklet de- 
scribing the need for milk minerals, 
milk sugar and milk proteins in the 
daily diet and suggesting economical 
ways of accomplishing this purpose. 
Contains quantity 
arranged for institutional cooking. 


several recipes 


C. J. Appeldoorn. 

The Dietetic Value of Honey. A 
booklet upon the value of honey as 
a food, containing the opinion of 
various diet specialists as gathered 
from their writings. 


Honey, the Health Sweet. By Dr. 
C. H. English. An authoritative 
statement of the great value of 


honey in cases of sickness or health. 
Refined Sugar. Glucose or Honey. 
A leaflet describing the processes 
by which these 
manufactured or produced. 

Why You Should Eat More Honey. 
A leaflet which states in abridged 
form the value of honey and which 
contains a chemical analysis show- 
ing its mineral contents. 

An Experiment on the Food Value 
of Honey. Conducted in a Chil- 
dren’s Sanitarium in Switzerland. 
A leaflet telling of the great bene- 
fits which anemic and undernour- 
ished children derived from a milk 
and honey diet. 


commodities are 


S: 


a, 


Ball Brothers Co. 

The Blue Book of Canning and 
Preserving Recipes. A_ fifty-six 
page book of recipes for all kinds 
of canning and preserving. 

The Best Foods, Inc. 

The Salad Bowl. booklet 


featuring salads and the use of 


Recipe 


salad dressings. 
Sctentific Meal Planning Chart. A 
small chart useful for reference in 
selecting the proper foods to balance 
the diet at every meal. This chart 
may be hung on the wall. 
Three Meals a Day With Nucoa. 
A recipe booklet containing many 
interesting food combinations as 
well as other useful information for 
the housewife or student. 
Brazilian-American Coffee Promotion 
Committee. 
Report of an Investigation on 
Coffee. This is a brilliant and im- 
partial report of the research con- 
ducted by Professor Samuel C. 
Prescott, Director of Biology and 
Public Health of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
Scientific Coffee Brewing. Written 
by the late Helen Louise Johnston. 
This book has gone rather deeply 
into the subject of not only brewing 
coffee, but the purchasing of coffee, 
grinding, keeping, etc. 
Coffee School Exhibit. This ex- 
hibit has been prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and gives the sum- 
mary of coffee’s history, contains 
interesting maps and charts with an 
explanation of the best way to brew 
it, and the study of its dietetic value. 


6. 


8. 


3urnham & Morrill Co. 
Down East Recipes. 


Recipes for 


tempting Down East Dishes and 
other sea foods, vegetables and 
specialties including the famous 


New England Oven Baked Beans 
and Brown Bread with Raisins. 


. California Fruit Growers Exchange. 


Child Health Material. A _ booklet 
on child feeding with height-weight 
tables, feeding schedules and recipes 
and other child health material. 

Food Bulletins. 
lesson leaflets furnished in quantity 
for distribution to home economic 


A series of eight 


classes. Fruit recipes and menu 
planning. 
Sunkist Recipes for Every Day. 


Thirty-two page illustrated pamph- 
let giving a variety of recipes and 
directions for serving fruits. 
Citrus Industry Wall Chart. Eight 
pages of pictorial description of Cal- 
ifornia orange and lemon industry. 
The Story of California Oranges 
and Lemons. Illustrated thirty-two 
page booklet including early history 
and present day cultural and mar- 
keting methods of California 
orange and lemon industry. Also 
food and health values of citrus 
fruits and bibliography of citrus 
fruit literature. 

Telling Fortunes with Foods. Re- 
cent scientific information on acido- 
sis with normal and safe reducing 
diets given in menus for ten days. 


California & Hawaiian Sugar Refin- 
ing Corp. 


Something About Sugar. An at- 


tractive booklet with good illustra- 
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tions, telling of the origin and 
growth of sugar cane in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, the refining proces- 
ses, distributing methods and data 
on the food value of sugar. A book- 
let for teachers of food study classes. 

9. California Packing Corp. 
Vegetables—the Balance Wheel of 
Modern Diet. Interesting recipe 
material featuring the use of Del 
Monte Fruits, Vegetables and Other 
Foods. 

10. The Capitol City Products Co. 
Baking Days and the Book of 
Salads. Two small illustrated recipe 
booklets. 

11. Carnation Milk Products Co. 

a. My Hundred Favorite Recipes. A 
thirty-six page book containing 
many novel recipes, including recipes 
for frozen salads and desserts and 
data on infant feeding. Illustrated 
in color. 

b. The Story of Carnation Milk. An 
attractive little folder telling how 
evaporated milk is produced. 

12. Chase & Sanborn. 

The Romance of Coffee, Tea—How 
and IWhere It Grows. Coffee Rules 
and Recipes. Interesting, inStruc- 
tive and well illustrated booklets on 
coffee and tea. 

13. Chocolate Sales Corp. 

a. The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa. 
This is a well illustrated booklet, 
giving in detail the history of 
chocolate and cocoa, the growth 
and cultivation of the trees, and the 
manufacture of cocoa and milk 
chocolate. 

b. Educational Exhibit. To be used in 
connection with the story of choco- 
late and cocoa; shows actual 
samples of the products obtained at 
various steps in the manufacture. 
Supplied to superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers, but not to stu- 
dents. 

14. Corn Products Refining Co. 

a. Wall Chart in color, showing corn 
belt and processes’ of manufacturing 
corn products. 

b. Literature on the various products 
derived from corn. 

c. Carton of Samples. 





15. Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Interesting recipe booklet and a 
sample bottle of Mapleine for each 
student in the class. 

16. R. B. Davis Co. 

a. Separate booklets on various phases 
of batters and doughs, comprehen- 
sively treated. 

b. Teachers’ Outline for Food and 
Cookery Course.” This suggests 
lesson plans for each quarter of a 
year’s work. 


Temperature Charts and Score 
Card. Temperatures for baking, 
frying and syrup making. Score 
card helps students to judge and 
improve their batters and doughs. 


17. Evaporated Milk Assn. 


18. Food Education 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 


a. 


The Story of Evaporated Milk. 
Booklet intended especially for the 
Interestingly illustrates 
and describes the processes of pre- 
paring evaporated milk with a dis- 
cussion of its nutritive value. 

Eating for Efficiency. Useful book- 
A standard 
Calorie, pro- 


classroom. 


let for food classes. 
diet for one week. 
tein and mineral requirements fig- 
ured for seven different ages, rang- 
ing from two to adulthood. 

A Quart of Milk a Day. Attrac- 
tively illustrated cook book, giving 
requirements for balanced meals 
and showing how to put the quart 
of milk into cooked foods that are 
appetizing. 

112 Tested Recipes for Serving 
Twenty-Five to Fifty People. For 
those who do large quantity cook- 
ing. 

Milk Made Candies. A small folder 
of candy recipes, giving directions 
for chocolate dipping. 

Milk Drinks. Advantages of evapor- 
ated milk in the preparation of 
delicious drinks rich in milk nutri- 
ents. Recipes are given. 

The Story of Evaporated Milk. 
Poster showing by photographs and 
sentence paragraphs, the various 
stages in the preparation of evapor- 
ated milk. 

Other Publications. A list and brief 
description of the contents of all 
publications and reprints of research 
on evaporated milk may be had 
upon request. 

The services of a demonstrator and 
lecturer available. Free. 


Bureau. of the 


Dainty Desserts—Salads—Candies. 
A pamphlet illustrated in colors 
giving recipes for salads, savories 
and desserts, made from gelatine. 
Food Economy. Recipes for left- 
overs and plain desserts. A valu- 
able pamphlet on the use of gela- 
tine. 

Studies of Edible Gelatine in the 
Dietary. A scientific bulletin giv- 
ing the results of extensive re- 
search work on the health value of 
gelatine with charts, illustrations, 
directions and recipes. 

The Health Value of Gelatine. A 
recipe booklet with suggestions for 
dishes to be served in special diets. 
The information given is based 
upon scientific research as to the 
value of gelatine in these diets. 


€. 


1g 


g. 


h. 


i. 


k, 


19. 


20. 


él. 
a. 
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Varying the Monotony of Liquid 
and Soft Diets. Booklet written by 
one of the leading dietitians of the 
country, who in collaboration with 
a gelatine company, prepared, tested 
and analyzed the caloric calcula- 
tions of each recipe given. 

Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes. 
A comprehensive pamphlet giving a 
wonderful variety of dessert, salad, 
soup and other palatable and at- 
tractive recipes that bring variety 
to the diabetic diet. 

Suggestions for a Safe and Sane 
Reducing Diet. 

Anemic Diet Sheets. 

Scientific Chart of the Uses of 
Gelatine in the Dietary. 

Electric Refrigerator Recipe Book- 
let. 

The Use of Gelatine for Economy 
in Quantity Cooking. Gives a resumé 
of the food requirements for large 
quantity cooking, and shows how to 
use gelatine in the planning of eco- 
nomical, attractive meals. 


The Hills Brothers Co. 


Dates in the Healthful Diet. Forty- 
four page bulletin prepared especi- 
ally for foods classes. Story of 
date growing and packing. Simple, 
palatable recipes. Illustrated. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. 
Educational Exhibit for Classroom. 
Samples, and literature describing 
Horlick’s the Original Malted Milk, 
its manufacture and_ exceptional 
nutritive value for children of 
school and pre-school age. 


The Junket Folks. 


Junket-in Dietetics. A most inter- 
esting and helpful booklet on the 
value of milk in the diet, and ad- 
vantages of junket as health food. 
Delicious Quick Desserts. A new 
booklet that contains recipes for 
dozens of tempting desserts; is full 
of practical information, including 
ideas on how to entertain, what to 
serve, and children’s parties, and 
directions for ice creams, cdttage 
cheese, invalid and baby foods. 
Party and Painting Book. For 
young children. A yery attractive 
book explaining* how to make jun- 
ket by rhymes and pictures for the 
children to color, and all sorts of 
new games to play at parties. 

A Dozen New Ways to Use Milk. 
A very helpful little book regard- 
ing milk, which includes twelve 
recipes for attractive new uncooked 
milk desserts that can be prepared 
easily and quickly. 

The Story of Cheese 
interesting description of some of 
the world’s most famous cheeses, 
where they are made and how, 
with specific instructions for home 
use in cheese making. 


Intensely 
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22. 


d. 


23. 


a, 


Kellogg Co. 

Kaffee Hag Poster. Shows steps in 
the process of removing caffeine 
from coffee. 
Honey Recipes. 
tested honey recipes. 

Rules for Meal Planning. A small 
folder with foods listed in groups 
as regulating, fuel and _ building 
foods with rules for combining 
these foods to make balanced meals. 
Diet Series. Leaflets giving pre- 
scribed diet for reducing, constipa- 
tion, anemia and underweight. Also 
graph showing iron content of com- 
mon foods and health hints card. 
Campfire Cookery. Individual and 
large size recipes for camp cookery. 
Manuals of cookery for boy scouts 
and camp fire girls. 

Booklet on Child Health. Dealing 
with daily health practice. Health 
score chart for twelve months and 
menus for one week inserted. 


Two pamphlets of 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 
Cheese and Ways to Serve It. A 
recipe book devoted exclusively to 


cheese. Attractive recipes for every 
course in the menu are included. 
Illustrated in colors. 

The Romance of Cheese. The his- 


tory of cheese is presented briefly. 
Varieties of cheese are given with 
description and manufacture. Book- 
let also has many illustrations. 
Libby, McNeill and Libby. 

Facts Concerning Canned Foods. A 


folder containing a chart of the 
standard grades of canned foods 
with descriptions of each. 
5. National Peanut Butter Manufac- 
turers Assn. 
Peanut .Butter. A novel folder 


26. 
a. 


holding recipe cards that tell how 
to use peanut butter. Also 
tain tables of food values and other 
interesting information. 


con- 


Northwestern Yeast Co. 

Variety of Breads and Rolls. Mi- 
meographed sheets giving recipes 
and directions for making many 
different breads, plain or sweet 
rolls from one foundation sponge 
or dough. For teachers and home 
demonstration agents only. 

The Art of Making Bread. Twenty- 
four page booklet with colored illus- 
trations. Contains discussion of 
ingredients, explanation of each 
operation and illustrations showing 
every step in bread making, with 
tested recipes for many kinds of 
bread, rolls and coffee cakes. Copies 
for students if desired. 

Detailed Directions for Bread Mak- 
ing. Mimeographed. Explaining 


every step in the process of bread 
making from start to finish. Espe- 
cially helpful in teaching beginners. 


d. 


How to Make Good Bread. Large 
wall chart picturing every step in 
the process of bread making. De- 
signed for classroom to assist 
teachers in explaining various oper- 
ations in bread making. 

Outline of a Course in Bread Mak- 
ing. Mimeographed. Suggestions 
regarding topics to be included in 
the study of bread making and the 
logical order for introducing them. 
Intended only for teachers and 
home demonstration agents. 


27. Pet Milk Co. 


a, 


b. 


C. 


28. 
a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Baby's Milk. Milk to Drink. For 
Puddings, Pies and Custards. Sug- 
gestions for the Diet Laboratory. 
Meats Cooked in Milk. Frozen 
Desserts. Butter in Your 
Cooking. A series of leaflets giv- 
ing valuable hints as to the use of 
milk in connection with carefully 
prepared recipes. 


Sa ves 


From Pasture to Pantry. The story 
of evaporated milk, its processing 
and the effect of that processing on 
the nutritive value of the milk. 
Suggestions to home _ economics 
teachers for giving to their classes 
an accurate understanding of the 
difference between evaporated milk 
and ordinary milk. 

Mayonnaise Without An Egg. Di- 
rections for preparing delicious and 
economical mayonnaise with undi- 
luted evaporated milk and no eggs. 
Also contains recipes for mayon- 
naise made with mineral oils, and 
a number of excellent salad sugges- 
tions. 


The Procter and Gamble Co. 


Soaps and Crisco Leaflets. 

A Modern Manual of Cookery. 
Twelve separate manuals on cook- 
ery subjects, comprehensively 
treated. teachers. With 
binder there is a charge of twenty- 
five cents. 

Art of Cooking and Serving. By 
Sarah Field Splint. A complete 
cook book with extra information 
on serving, table setting, linen, etc. 
Sent for twenty-five cents and a 
wrapper from a can of Crisco. 


Free to 


29. The Quaker Oats Co. 


a, 


Cereal Products and How to Use 
Them. Booklet containing recipes 
with colored illustrations. 

What Science Says—About Oats 
and Other Cereals. This is a small 
book made up of extracts from the 
writings of physicians and _nutri- 
tion specialists in regard to the food 
value of cereals, their digestibility 
and place in the feeding of children 
and in the treatment of disease. It 
is for distribution to Home Eco- 
nomics teachers and dietitians only, 
as the supply is limited. 
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30. Royal Baking Powder Co. 


a. 


Cook Book. School Lunch 
Menus. Making Biscuits. All 


New 
Box. 


_ contain recipes and menus appro- 


priate for school or home work. 
Baking Guide. Includes standard 
recipes with variations, caloric con- 
tent of these recipes with addi- 
tional information on temperatures, | 
amount each recipe makes, etc. 
Temperature Guide. Includes proper 
temperatures for baking, frying and 
syrup making. 

Large Cream of Tartar Wall Chart. 
Small Chart. The former free to 
teachers of home economics for 
classroom display, and the latter, 
which are duplications of the large 
chart on small single sheets, appro- 
priate for pasting in students’ note- 
books. 

Classification of Baking Powders. 
Describes the three principal classes 
of baking powder. 


31. The Rumford Co. 


Recipe booklets for making breads, 
cakes, delicious 
drinks, dainty desserts, also, a help- 
ful score card. 


cookies, entrees, 


32. Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


a. 


Wheat and Flour Exhibit. A small 
wall chart of specimens which show 
wheat in the successive stages of 
flour development. A very useful 
display for a domestic science class- 
room. 

The Story of Occident. An elabor- 
ate, profusely illustrated educational 
book of good size, relating history 
and modern developments of flour 
milling. 


33. Sugar Institute. 


a, 


b. 


The Strength of Sweetness by Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson. 
Leaflets of new 
recipes. 


and unusual 


34. Swift and Co. 


a. 


Bread and—an illustrated booklet, 
describing the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine, and giving recipes for 
preparing delicious dishes, in which 
the product is used. 

Educational Meat Charts. Colored 
charts, 11x16, for lamb, beef and 
pork. Charts picturing retail cuts 
and suggesting uses for each cut; 
charts featuring roasts and others 
featuring inexpensive cuts. 
Lamb—Eat It Often. A_ recipe 
booklet isstted by a packing house 
with many suggestions for prepara- 
tion and serving of lamb. 

Little Journeys. An_ illustrated 
booklet, which takes you on an edu- 
cational tour through the plarits 
where Ham, Bacon, Dried Beef, 
Frankfurts, Sausages, Shortenings, 
Butter, Cheese, Soap and Cleansing 
Powders are prepared. 
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35. 


41. 


a. 


b. 


42. 
a. 
b. 
c. 


Palatable Dishes. Booklet contain- 
ing recipes which use the fancy 
meats, liver, heart, kidneys, brains, 
sweetbreads, etc. 

Recipe File Box. For 3x5 cards. 
An attractive oak box with a com- 
plete set of index cards, over 200 
recipes for meat and 195 complete 
menus. Ideal for both teachers and 
students. Sent for 50 cents. 

The Meat Packing Industry. Story 
of the preparation of meat and other 
products. Illustrated with many 
photographs. 

Unusual Meat Recipes. For lamb, 
beef, and pork—adapted from the 
French, using less expensive cuts. 
University Press. 

What Shall We Have to Eat? A 
new kind of reference book made 
up of tables giving lists of 
foods for three meals a day, foods 
for children, invalids, special diets, 
food combinations, etc. Should be 
most useful in foods and marketing 


classes. Price $1.50. 


36. United Fruit Co. 


a. 


w 


d. 


The Food Value of the Banana. A 
booklet showing nutritive value of 
the banana, compiled from recog- 
nized authorities. 

The Story of the Banana. 
the history of the banana, its im- 
portance as an article of commerce 
and its food value. Illustrated. 


Features 


7. Washburn Crosby Co., Inc. 


A Kernel of Wheat. Simplified 
Model Flour Mill. Bread Making 
Chart. Three well prepared wall 
charts for food study classes. Price 
15 cents each. 

Baking Better Bread Booklet. 
Splendid reference book for teach- 
ers of food work. Price 10 cents. 
Instruction Sheet for Making a 
Standard American Loaf of Bread. 
Story of Wheat from Seed to 
Flour. General reference book for 
teachers. 

Wheat and Flour Primer. 

Hints on the Method and Baking 
of Cakes. 
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Simplified Rules for Bread Making. 
Macaroni Booklet. 
Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Grape Juice As a Therapeutic 
Agent. A popular treatment of the 
story of grape juice, together with 
recipes for the preparation of vari- 
ous beverages and invalid dishes. 
About Grape Juice. 3ooklet pub- 
lished by a well-known grape juice 
recipes for 


company. Contains 


serving grape juice with meals. 
Contains discussion on place of 
grape juice in the diet. 

The Wheatena Corporation. 
Feeding the Child from Crib to 
College. 
pediatrician, this book 


Written by an eminent 
contains 
practical, scientific information on 
child feeding. 

Jenny Wren Co. 

Jenny Wren “Ready-Mixed” Flour 
Recipe Booklets and other valuable 
educational material on flour. If 
samples are desired send 25 cents 
to cover mailing cost. 


Textiles and Related Subjects 


Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing Equipment, Notions and Patterns 


American Bemberg Corp. 
Sample skein of Bemberg Yarn. 
Samples of woven and_ knitted 
fabrics made of Bemberg. 
Descriptive literature on Bemberg, 
its manufacture, characteristics and 
uses. 
1. Large diagram comparing silk 
and Bemberg. 
2. Reprint of article, 
New Silkworm.” 
3. A Charming Aristocrat, booklet. 
4. Beauty in Fabrics. A _ leaflet 
which includes list of trade 
marked names under which arti- 
cles made of Bemberg are sold. 
Film, Rivalling the Genius of the 
Silkworm. In standard width, non- 
inflammable. No charge except for 
transportation. 


“nr 


Tennessee’s 


Amory, Browne & Co. 
Booklet—The Story of Indian Head. 
Booklet—Sew So. 

Samples of Indian Head Cloth, 
Indian Head Broadcloth, Kalburnie 
and Gingham. 


d. Blanket exhibit. Price 50 cents. 


43. 


Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 


facturers of America. 


Booklets, folders, still film, lecture 
outline explaining manufacture from 
raw materials to finished garments. 
Literature on health advantages of 
knit underwear. Wall charts with 
samples of fibres, yarns, etc. 50 
cents each; all other material free. 


44. Barton’s Bias Co. “Everfast” 


a. 


b 


Write for Sample card of bias 
bindings with a sample of each 
applied, and an illustration showing 
uses. 

Booklet—Barton’s Book of Tempt- 
ing Trims. 10 cents. 
Booklet—Y our House of Charm. 
Showing 
complished by the use of Barton's 
Trimmings. 


attractive interiors ac- 


45. Belding, Heminway Co. 


a. 


46 
a. 
b 
¢ 
d 


Booklet—Romantic Story of Silk. 
Educational exhibit—Box No. 1. 
$2.00. 
Film—Romance of Silk. 1 reel, 
hand colored, 1,000 feet, non-inflam- 
able. 


. Emile Bernat & Sons Co. Yarns. 


Yarn exhibit (loaned). 

Sample yarn cards. 

Circulars. 

Magazine, The Handicrafter, bi- 
monthly on handweaving, needle- 
point, embroidery. $2.00 a year. 


47. Bucilla and Bear Brand Yarn Mfg. 


a, 


b. 


Co. 


Educational Exhibit Showing Pro- 
cesses of Manufacturing Worsted 
Yarns. 

Illustrated Booklets—The Story of 
Hand Knitting Yarns. Learning to 
Knit and Crochet. One hundred 
pages each. Price $2.00 for complete 
exhibit and booklets. 


48 


a 


50. 


a. 





Bureau of Costume Art. 


Sewing Events. <A thirty-two page 
booklet of competitive events de- 
signed to stimulate pupil and public 
interest in the development of sew- 
Price 35 cents. 

Daughter 
Sew? An illustrated folder includ- 


ing skill. 
Is Your Learning to 
ing tests for skill in simple hand 
and machine sewing 
Sample free on request. 


operations. 


3urson Knitting Co. 

30oklet entitled The Burson Idea, 
describing manufacture of all types 
of hosiery and yarns used in hosiery 
construction. 


Butterick Publishing Co. 

Butterick Quarterly. Free to teach- 
ers with coupon distributed by 
educational Service Department on 
request. 

Illustrative material—charts, bulle- 
tins, etc. emphasizing styles, fabrics. 
Teachers’ Outline for Dressmaking 
Course. Bulletin 23A. 


. Cheney Brothers Fashion and Tech- 


nical Educational Services. 

Fabric and Fashion Service—$10.00 

yearly. 

Including: 

1. Fabric Guide—issued each spring 
and fall, containing samples of 
the season’s leading materials 
with descriptions, color cards, 
and French fashion sketches. 
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53. 


g 


55. 


a. Educational 


2. Croquis De La Mode Nouvelle— 
nine folios of colored French 
fashion sketches. 

3. Color Index—an analysis of color 
trends issued monthly. 

Cheney Educational Process Set— 

$5.00 a set. A collection of twelve 

swatches, 9” x 13”, with booklet. 

Shows three processes in manufac- 

ture of four different materials. 

Cheney Educational Charts—$1.00 a 

set. Seven charts describing and 

illustrating the manufacture of silk 
from raw material to finished 
product. 

Story of Silk. Bound book giving 

history of silk from discovery in 

the Orient to the present day. 

Travelling Exhibits. (Available to 

subscribers to services A and B.) 

Printing Exhibit. Jacquard Ex- 

hibit. Trunk of decorative fabrics. 


. Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


An 
the 
and 


The Story of the Safety Pin. 
illustrated brief history of 
safety pin, its development 
uses. Interestingly written. 
Sample card of Safety Pins. 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
Pamphlets—Qualities of Cuoliun. 
Brief summary of outstanding quali- 
ties of cotton. 

What Length Sheets. A study to 
show that sheets should be bought 
in relation to certain standards of 
use and not as an incidental item. 
Bulletin—Flashes of Fashion. A 
style digest of current information 
authoritative style sources, 
issued every three weeks. 


from 


. Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills. 


Interesting facts about cotton and 
wool by Frank Willard Thomas, 
reprint showing the difference be- 
tween bleached and. unbleached 
cotton, and how to. determine 
natural wool. 

describing 
sleeping garments for children and 
adults. 

The Esmond Mills. 

Exhibit showing steps in the manu- 
facture of Esmond Jacquard Wool 
Blankets in a_ substantial wooden 
cabinet, with pictures and descrip- 
tion. $2.50 including postage. 
Booklet—How to Make a Lovely 
Bathrobe in an Hour. 
Booklet—The Story of Bunny Es- 
mond. 

William Filene’s Sons Co. 
Colorscope. $1.00 complete. 
Booklet—Clothing Budgets and 
How to Use Them. 

Fruit of the Loom Mills. 

cards—l6, portraying 


Interesting booklets 


the story of cotton from the field 
through the different manufacturing 
processes, including printing. $1.00. 


58. 


508. 


59. 
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60. 
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64. 


g 


Lantern slides and lecture, covering 
the same ground as the educational 
cards. No charge except transpor- 
tation costs. 

Sample swatches of 30 Fruit of the 
Loom Fabrics. Free. 

The Jaeger Co., Inc. 

The “Jaeger” educational illustrated 
chart framed for classroom use, 
showing the animal sources and 
method of manufacture of woolen 
materials, with samples of the 
yarns and the finished material. 
Sent without cost to accredited 
school teachers. 

Klearflax Linen Looms, 

Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all 
its various stages of manufacture 
from flax plant to finished fabric 
(all schools). 50 cents. 
Booklet—Rugs and Carpets of 
Linen and Their Place in Modern 
Home Decaration (all schools). 
Interior Decorating Exhibit contain- 
ing actual samples 12” x 18” of 
Klearflax linen and carpets, 
drapery fabrics and wall papers in 
harmonious combinations for every 
room in the home, also, containing 
folder treatise on interior decoration 
(all schools). $1.00. 
Lesher-Whitman & Co., Inc. 
Booklet—Fabrics of Lasting Beauty. 
Samples of fabrics to teachers. 
Course in Interior Decoration. 
Educational Portfolio—loaned un- 
less borrower wants to keep it for 
$4.00. 
Narrow Fabric Co., Inc. 

Exhibit of different finishes, ways of 
using them, mounted on cards. 
Quaker Lace Co. 

Booklet—Correct Curtains and How 
to Select Them—illus., 31 pages. 
Scranton Lace Co. 

Scranton Drapery Style Book. 
Lustre Bedspreads. Illustrated book- 
let pays ex- 
press on any exhibits made up. 


rugs 





in color. Borrower 


. The Shuttle-Craft Co., Inc. 


Descriptive booklet showing pat- 
terns of weaving, types of looms 
and outlining lesson courses of the 
Shuttle-Craft Guild., 

Sample cards of weaving yarns. 
Shuttle-Craft Book of American 
Hand-Weaving, by Mary Meigs 
Atwater. Price $6.50. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Booklet—1876—Machine Sewing. 


Booklet—1945—H ow to Make 
Dresses. 
Booklet—1917—Short Cuts to Home 





Sewing. 

Booklet—1976—How to Make Chil- 
dren’s Clothes. 

How to Make Draperies, Slip Cov- 
ers, Cushions andvother Home Fur- 
nishings. Price 25 cents. 
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f. 


g. 


h. 


65. 
a. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


8 


a 


69. 


70. 


a. 


Booklet—1689—A Manual of Fam- 
ily Sewing Machines. 

Wall Chart—1696—Vibrating Shut- 
tle, lock stitch machine No. 127. 
Wall Chart—1698—Horizontal os- 
cilating hook, lock stitch machine 
No. 66. 

Film—A Modern Cinderella—An 
entertaining comedy drama _ based 
on difficulties a young wife experi- 
ences in providing for herself a 
party wardrobe. The sewing ma- 
chine, in the role of “A Modern 
Cinderella,” comes to her rescue, 
making it possible for her to attend 
a Home Coming Football Game and 
Fraternity Dance at the State Uni- 
versity, of which she and her hus- 
band are graduates. One of the 
best reproductions of a college foot- 
ball game ever screened, and an 
actual picture of a college fraterni- 
ty dance featured in this new film. 


Waldes Koh-I-Noor, Inc. 
Booklet—The Evolution of Dress 
Fastening Devices—from the bone 
pin to the Koh-I-Noor (1922). 22 
pp., illus. 

Historic Beauties and Their Foot- 
wear. 

Not more than 10 copies to anyone. 
Wamsutta Mills. 

Cotton exhibit, from raw material 
to finished product. $5.00. 


Warren Featherbone Co. 

Especially interesting process card 
for fast color bias fold tape, show- 
ing process of manufacturing from 
lint cotton to finished product. Also 
includes Bias Fold Tape color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet sug- 
gesting many practical and interest- 
ing uses for “Warren’s” Bias Fold 
Tape. 
Western Felt Works. 

Samples of Westfelt—a floor pad 
material. 

Samples and patterns on use of felt 
for costume and home use. 


White Sewing Machine Co. 
Circulars on all types and models 
of White sewing machines. 
Circular on special school machine, 
Model No. 401. 

Booklet on White Course of Cos- 
tume Art No. D38. 

Rotary Machine Inst. Book. 
Vibrator Machine Inst. Book. 
Wall Charts—Rotary Machines. 
Course in Sewing and Dress Crea- 
tion. 

Combination of Sewing Machine 
Instructions and Course in Sewing 
and Dress Creation. 

Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Sample Card, showing varieties and 
color. 

Sewing Book—No. 21—new designs 
for the use of bias tape. 
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Flousefurnishings, Kitchen Equipment, Laundry, Budgets, etc. 


71. Aluminum Wares Assn. 

a. Aluminum and Aluminum Ware. 
An authoritative pamphlet describ- 
ing manufacturing processes and 
citing scientific evidence of alumi- 
num’s safety and efficiency in culin- 
ary use. 

b. The Precious Metal of the Kitchen. 
A popular booklet on aluminum and 
its use, quoting home economists 
and other authorities. 

72. Chambers Manufacturing Co. 

a. Retention of Food Value and 
Flavor in Food. An interesting and 
valuable bulletin. 

b. Comparative Tests of Gas Ranges 
by Applecroft Home Experiment 
Station. Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
Director. 

73. Clauss Shear Co. 
Exhibit showing stages of manu- 
facture of shears. Transportation 
prepaid. 

74. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. | 

a. Bulletins: Home Washing Helps. 

More than one copy, 2 cents. 
No. 1—Soap. 
No. 4—Stains. 
No. 5—Family Wash. 
No. 6—Textiles. 

b. Washing direction slips—contain- 
ing reliable directions for washing 
various fabrics. 

73: Fe: COR C6, 
Colt Carbide Gas Guide. Sugges- 
tions on the care and operation of 
a Carbide Gas Plant for lighting, 
cooking and ironing in farm homes, 
rural schools, churches, etc.; also a 
complete catalogue of Carbide Gas 
fixtures and equipment. 

76. Corning Glass Works 

a. Complete Meals That Cook in 20 
Minutes—30 Minutes—45 Minutes. 
A foods specialist describes how to 
prepare thirty different meals which 
are baked :all-at-the-same-time. Most 
of the foods can be served in the 
PYREX utensils in which they are 
baked. This booklet is of interest 
to home management, equipment 
and foods classés.* Illus. 

b. Pyrex Transparent Ovenware. A 
leaflet which shows the shapes and 


sizes of utensils which are available, 


and describes the advantages of heat 
resisting glass ovenware. 

77. Home Makers’ Educational Service. 
Demonstration samples, charts and 
booklets relating to approved high 
grade products selected for their 
adaptability to Home Economics 
Education work. Supplied to Home 
Economics teachers in high schools 
and colleges and to Home Demon- 
stration Agents and Extension 
Workers. 

78. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Interesting samples of papers for 
the refrigerator, cooking and gen- 
eral home use. 

79. S. Karpen & Bro, 

Booklet—B eautiful Interiors— 
Available in small quantities. 

80. Geo. E. Keith Co. 

a. Style and the Main Spring Arch. 
Booklet. 

b. Watch Your Step. Booklet. 

81. The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co. 
KitchenAid. An illustrated booklet 
showing the manifold uses of this 
complete electrical food preparing 
machine in Departments of Home 
Economics of schools and colleges. 

82. The Kitchen Craft Co. 

a. Better Cooking. A booklet describ- 
ing The Waterless Cooker. _ Illus. 

b. Aluminum and Aluminum Ware. A 
review of the latest scientific re- 
searches in the nature and uses of 
aluminum and aluminum cooking 
utensils. 

c. Better Coffee. A description of a 
new coffee brewing process. 

83. Monroe Chemical Co. 

Putnam Fadeless Dyes and Putnam 
Tints. 

a. Booklet—The Charm of Color— 
Ways of Beautifying the Home. 

b. Teacher's Manual. 

84. Save the Surface Campaign. 

The Guidebook of Painting and 
Varnishing. A complete and simple 
treatise on the use of paint, varnish, 
lacquer and enamel. 92 pages. 91 
illustrations. 16 full color pages. 
Beautifully printed. A definite aid 
to those interested in securing good 


SERVICE MATERIAL COUPON 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send manufacturers’ material. Requests enclosed with this coupon. 


results, especially useful for teach- 
ers. Price 25 cents each. 

85. Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Pictural Projectors, and Films on 
Home Economics—Some free. 

86. Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Famous Methods of Famous Chefs. 
This extremely interesting booklet 
describes the cooking methods of 
famous chefs and gives a number 
of their recipes. Attractively illus- 
trated. 

87. Syracuse K-U Corp. 

An illustrated booklet showing use- 
fulness of a combination sink and 
dish washing machine. 

88. John Van Range Company. 
Practical Planning for School Food 
Service. A 32 page book covering 
all phases of food service for every 
type of school. Many plans and 
illustrations of school cafeterias are 
included. 

89. John Wanamaker. 

a. Booklet—Wanamaker Budget Book. 

b. Booklet—Wanamaker Budget Guide. 

90. Wells & Richardson Co., Ine. 

a. Samples and color charts. 

b. Manual of hues and dyeing. 

91. West Bend Aluminum Co. 

a. The Waterless Cooker. An illus- 
trated booklet giving recipes and 
directions for using the Cooker. 

b. A Better Cup of Coffee. Leaflet 
featuring different ways of making 
coffee. Illustrated, also. 

92. J. Wiss & Sons ,Co. 

Exhibit showing the manufacture 
of. Wiss shears and booklet describ- 
ing each process. To all schools 
with an enrollment of 300 or over. 

93. The Womans Press. 

a. Foot Posters. Price $1.00. 

b. Two Feet of Happiness and Two 
Feet of Unhappiness. 75 cents. 





: 








Peerless Aluminum Steam Cooker 
ptepares entire meal over one 
burner, saves’ food value, fuel, 
time, space and labor. Send for 
literature. 


American Aluminum Ware Co. 
372 Jelliff Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








Subjects taught....... 
No. of pepas.<....<.. 
Type of School....... 








The “STUDENT” Model 


A Modern Electric Sewing Machine 
Especially Designed for Classroom Use 
































Today the schoolroom is the training ground not only for 
successful business careers but for happy and efficient living. 
Educators know that most homes are now electrified. Also, 
that an electric machine can do three times the work done on 
a treadle machine in a given length of time and with less effort. 
That is why leading schools are equipping classrooms with 
the Singer “Student”— the modern electric sewing machine 


especially designed for classroom use. 





CABINET No. 402 
This model has three drawers at 
the left and an open compartment 
for books and materials at the right 

















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


“SINGER ELECTRIC 
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USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY IN 


Classroom Features of 


1. Singerlight—providing individual 
light, without glare or shadow, for each 
student. 


2. Adjustable Knee Control, making pos- 
sible a comfortable position for a child 
of any age. 

3. Safety Lock on cover, insuring mecha- 
nism against vandalism or accident. 

4. Open Compartment for storage of stu- 
dents’ books, materials, etc., or if pre- 
ferred, the machine may be equipped 
with two drawers on each side. 


5. Cover, when opened, provides extra 
length for supporting large or bulky 


materials. 


6. When closed, it forms a flat-topped, 
smooth table of convenient height, 
which may be used as a desk. 


7. Choice of Rotary or Oscillating Sew- 
ing Mechanisms; quiet, light running and 
free from vibration. 

8. Large capacity round bobbin, located 
horizontally under the slide, within plain 
sight and easy reach. 

9. Automatic Bobbin Ejector—a touch of 
the finger raises the bobbin to a posi- 


CSM) 


SINGER EDUCA- 
FREE TO SCHOOLS 


The Singer Educational Service is pro- 
vided solely to facilitate the teaching 
of machine sewing and to make pos- 
sible in the home, through the medium 
of our schools and colleges, more 
extensive and profitable use of the 
modern sewing machine. The service 
is furnished without cost or obliga- 
tion of any kind to the school using it. 
The service consists of the following: 


An intensive course, for sewing teachers, 
of practical machine operation and ad- 
justment, varying from one to ten 
periods of one hour to one day each, ac- 
cording to local needs and conditions. 
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SEWING MACHINES 








the “STUDENT” Model 


tion where it may be instantly removed. 


10. The Singer Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
with automatic release which prevents 
winding the bobbin too full. 

11. Upper and lower tensions easily regu- 
lated, making possible a beautiful and 
elastic lock stitch on lightest or heavi- 
est textures. 

12. Automatic Tension Release— prevent- 
ing puckered seams or broken threads 
and saving time and effort. 

13. Concealed Needle Bar—eliminating 
the distraction of motion before the eyes. 
14. Thread Cutter, located just above 
the presser foot, makes possible with- 
drawal of material and cutting of threads 
with one motion. 

15. Choice of built-in or attached motor, 
each entirely safe, fully enclosed and 
dust-proof, with simplified wiring sys- 
tem and three pin terminal approved 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

16. Special legs of any desired height, 
bringing the sewing surface to proper 
level for pupils of any size. 


TIONAL SERVICE 
AND COLLEGES 


Free textbooks for teachers taking the 
course. 

Free loan of machines to teachers for 
practice work if machines are not 
available. 

Free materials, to be used by teachers 
in practice work. 

Free manuals on machine sewing for 
pupils of sewing classes. 


Free wall charts, illustrating threading 
of machine and bobbin. 


A demonstration lesson for sewing classes 
when the intensive teachers’ course 
has been completed. 
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CABINET No. 401 


This model has two drawers at 
each side. Both models when 
closed may be securely locked. The 
top provides a flat desk surface 

















Why SINGER SEWING MACHINES 
are preferred by Schools and Colleges... 


1. Most homes are equipped with 
a Singer. The pupil should receive 
her sewing education on the same 
make of machine which she will 
later use at home. 

2. They are built to stand the abuse 
of “beginners” 

3. The Singer Company offers a 
free educational service to schools 
and colleges. 

4. Singer Service is universal and 
dependable. In every city in the world 
there is a Singer Shop equipped to 


effect satisfactory repairs and adjust- 
ments promptly, to supply needles, 
oils, belts, and to maintain the 
machines in good running order. 
Such a service is not available from 
any other source. 

5. A periodical inspection and adjust- 
ment service is rendered to schools, 
and emergency repairs promptly 
made, all without charge. Special 
discounts on parts and supplies. 

6. Attractive discounts are given on 
all Singer models for school use. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 





SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Copyright U. S. A. 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co, All rights Reserved for All Countries 
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FHtealth Gypsies and Health Day 


By Rosaria McCaMpriDGE 


Casey Township High School, Casey, Illinois 


Te spring the girls in my foods 
classes became interested in the 
health stories that were being 
published in PRACTICAL HOME ECO- 
NOMICS and took gladly to the sugges- 
tion that they write some stories of their 
own. I found out that there was no defi- 
nite health program being carried on in 
the grade schools, but that the Woman’s 
Research Club was interested and had 
weighed and measured the children in the 
first and second grades and was supplying 
milk for the children each day. On talk- 
ing with the grade school principal, I 
learned that some of the children would 
not drink the milk, and that some of the 
parents resented the fact that their chil- 
dred had been found underweight and 
were being given milk. After some dis- 
cussion on the subject, we decided to work 
out a plan by which the girls in the home 
economics classes would cooperate with 
the grade teachers and try to put over a 
health program through visiting the class- 
rooms and interesting the children in 
stories about foods. 

Milk was the first subject. The girls 
wrote which interesting 
enough to make any youngster like it, but 
they decided that a greater appeal could 
be made to the children if they wore some 
bright costumes for the story period. 
After some discussion they chose gypsy 
dress and called themselves the Health 
Gypsies. The first visit proved so suc- 
cessful that the principal permitted us to 
visit regularly once a week. 


stories were 


We carried on a definite course of study 
by means of the stories, taking up foods 
in this order: Milk, harmful effects of 
tea and coffee, vegetables, fruits and 
cereals. Most of the stories were written 
by the girls, and they also made up the 
health games. After the fourth lesson 
every youngster knew that Miss Milk 
makes one have rosy cheeks, strong teeth 
and bones, and sparkling eyes, and that 
leafy vegetables and water keep the in- 
side of our bodies clean just like the wash- 
cloth and soap and water keep the outside 
clean, 

The girls enjoyed the lessons so much 
that they wanted to have a program of 
some kind for the parents, so that they 
could see what the children were doing. 
This led to the Health Day program, 
which we held on National Health Day, 
May the first. 

The Health Day program was a com- 
munity affair, sponsored by the high 
school Home Economics Club, the two 
women’s clubs and the merchants. It was 
held both afternoon and evening, and a 


program was given each time. The ex- 
hibits were open all day. 

The program was put on by the girls 
in the foods classes and the Home Man- 
agement classes. Some of the girls in 
the foods classes chose the training of 
the children in one grade as a semester 
project. Each grade gave a little health 
playlet and some drills. The girls trained 
the children absolutely without any help. 
Each child in the first four grades had 
some part, no matter how small. The 
girls also made any costumes which were 
used in their plays. 

In the afternoon we had plays by the 
first two grades and talks on “House Con- 
struction” and “Color in the Home.” The 
short talks were given by the Home Man- 
agement girls. The evening program was 
much the same, the third and fourth 
grades taking part with short talks on 
“Family Relationships” and “Budgeting.” 

The exhibits were put on by the club- 
women, merchants and the Home Eco- 
nomics classes. They were arranged in 
booths built around the three sides of the 
gymnasium. The exhibits were as fol- 
lows: 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Washing Machines 

Refrigerators 

Ranges 

Dish Washers (Demonstration) 

Mangles 

Sewing Machines 

Singer Co.) 
EFFICIENT COOKING EQUIPMENT 

Small Electrical Equipment 

Baking Utensils 

Mixing Utensils 

Etc. 

FULLER BRUSH DISPLAY 
FOODS 

Ways of Using Milk 

Cereals 

Sandwiches and Lunch Boxes 

Suggested Menus for Families with 

School Children 
Food for Those Troublesome Teens 
Food for the Child Through the School 
Period 

Food Through the Pre-School Period 

(The last three suggested by Educa- 
tional Health Circular No. 23.) 

Meat Substitute Dishes 

Healthful and Inexpensive Salads 

Royal Baking Powder and Postum 

Cereal Display 
(Cakes, Biscuit, Jello) 


MAGAZINES 
Magazines for Every Member of the 
Family 


(Demonstration by 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


CORRECT SHOES 
The Walk-Over Display of Shoes from 
Foreign Countries 

Cantilever Charts 
HEALTHFUL CLOTHING FOR 

SCHOOLGIRLS 

Clothing Made by Girls in Clothing 

Classes 

All recipes used or menus were mime- 
ographed and given to those who wished 
to have them. 

This was our first attempt at such a 
project, but we feel that it was very worth 
while. The women who helped enjoyed 
it a great deal and were interested in 
making their booths as attractive as pos- 
sible. The merchants were more than 
willing to cooperate and advertised the 
day a week ahead of time by putting 
health displays in their windows. The 
telephone manager had the announcement 
made over the country lines, so that the 
country people would know about it, and 
as a result we had at least a thousand 
people during the day. 


The Magic Kettle 


Eprtor’s Note—This is a story written 
by one of Miss McCambridge’s pupils, as 
described in the article, “The Health Gyp- 
sies and Health Day.” 


LONG time ago in a city in Ireland 

lived a little boy called Danny. Now 
Danny was a very weak and ugly little 
fellow, but that was caused from not hav- 
ing the right foods to eat. 

Danny was very kind to every one and 
always liked to help them whenever he 
could. He lived near two ladies who often 
asked him to run errands for them. One 
day he was going uptown to get a spool 
of thread for Mrs. O’Murphy and a loaf 
of bread for Mrs. O’Brien when he came 
to a place where the buggies, horses and 
carriages were very thick. 

Now he noticed an old lady who wished 
to cross the street. Because he was kind 
to everyone, he asked if he might help 
her across the street. She was very glad 
to receive his help, and after they had 
reached the other side of the street safely 
she thanked him and told him she wished 
to give him a gift, so she had a large bag 
which she spread out on the ground, and 
in that bag were all kinds of toys such as 
any little boy or girl would be delighted 
to have, and in with those toys was a 
large, shining brass kettle. Danny looked 
them over and over and wanted the toys 
so much, but he was very unselfish, and he 
thought how much his mother could use 
that kettle, and so Danny chose the ket- 
tle. The old lady smiled and said that 
she would also give Danny a gift, so she 
told him to take the kettle home, find out 
what was in it and to feed it night and 
morning and to gather the nectar. She 

(Continued on page 284) 
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othing like it 
on the Face of the 


HE EDUCATOR MODEL is the only one of 
fem kind. Our sewing machine and school 
equipment engineers, working in co-operation, 
have produced a sewing machine especially suited 
in every detail to classroom needs. 


Stitch and tension regulators—revolving spool 
pins—simplified threading—the accessible knee 
control—are some of the features that make the 
Educator Model a delight to teacher and pupil alike. 


” Educator Model No. 401 
White Rotary Electric 






| 


Earth! 


The adjustability of both chair and machine insures 
correct posture for the student. The open front 
and handy drawer provide convenient storage space. 
A collapsible cover protects the machine when not 
in use. Complete set of attachments and valuable 
sewing helps are supplied with every machine. 


Write for full information on the Educator 
Model of the White Rotary Electric. White 
Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“tihite 


Rotary Electric 
‘Gee les 


The Only Electric Sewing Machine Designed Especially for Educational Use 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Table Customs Here and There 


RAVEL to and study of the dif- 

ferent this earth are 

undoubtedly the most broadening 
influences one may receive, and a trip to 
the Continent or leaves the 
observant one thereafter in an attitude of 
mind ready to believe that perhaps the 
dismay usually contingent upon a slight 
error in table manners, according to one’s 
past light, is after all of small conse- 


nations of 


elsewhere 


quence; for who or what but custom is 
the real arbiter of such matters? What 
to us in America today is correct, may 
be another story entirely in foreign ports. 
This brings us to an interesting question 
as to how and where customs here and 
there originated. Is the Englishman 
right, who eats with the fork consistently 
in his left hand, or are we correct, who 
cut our meat as he does and then care- 
fully transfer our fork to the right hand 
Who 


to convey said meat to our mouth? 
invented forks anyway? 


The First Fork 


History tells us that our forbears were 
wont to tear apart their meat with their 
that the first fork was 
owned by John, Duke of Brittany, who 


fingers, and 
insisted on such an implement to “pick 
up the soppys.” Chaucer, himself, gives 
us a picture of the ideal lady of high 
birth, when in his Prologue to “Canter- 
bury Tales” he says of the Prioress: 


“At mete weel i-taught was. she 


withalle ; 
Sche leet no morsel from hire lippes 


falle, 

Ne wete hire fyngres in hire sauce 
deepe 

Wel cowde sche carie a morsel and 
wel keepe, 

That no drope ne fille upon hire 


breste.” 
In the face of this evidence one can 
easily see that this generation has gained 
a point or two in delicacy at table. 
Dumas and others give us alluring pic- 
tures of the elegance of the old French 
courts and we find ourselves wishing that 
we too, might have lived in the days of 
doublet and hose. To have been able to 
wander at will through the winding paths 
at Versailles, to have attended fair ladies 
at games at Marie Antoinette’s Hameau, 
to have listened to courtly flattery from 
be-ruffled gallants—all in all to have been 
present in the good old days. 
And yet our present-day training in 
table etiquette would have hardly pre- 


By JuLie Burke 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


pared us for a state dinner at the palace. 
But what would you, when it is remem- 
bered that this was a day when everyone 
ate with their fingers and the only dif- 
ference in the etiquette of court and peas- 
ant was that the former “advanced three 
fingers to the common dish and took a 
morsel quickly and at hazard” while the 
latter went a-hunting until he captured 
his favorite piece. 

A quotation from an old French book 
will show that “the Duchess, her napkin 
tied securely round her neck, was mum- 
bling a bone, the noble Marquis surrep- 
titiously scratched himself, the bell Mar- 
quis scoured her plate with her bread, 
while a gallant courtier used the table 
cloth as a towel, meantime the common 
goblet was handed about from guest to 
guest.” And the manuals for those sup- 
ping with royalty leave us still flounder- 
ing, for these little books, called “Civili- 
ties,” differ greatly from our own “Book 
of Etiquette.” 

They found it warn the 
novice that if he “burns his mouth with 
must make as little fuss as 
possible, remove it quickly with napkin 
over mouth to the waiter.” 
One hopes that there was always a waiter 
to rush to The guest “must not 
swallow his wine too rapidly or he may 


necessary to 
a solid he 


and pass it 


aid. 


choke himself, which is both impolite and 
inconvenient.” And “nothing is more im- 
proper than for the guest to lick his fin- 
gers or to wipe them on the tablecloth or 


bread.” 
Table Manners, 1782 


As late as 1782 “Civilities” is still ad- 
monishing the elegant that “meat should 
not be dipped in the salt cellar or the 
mustard pot,” and that “no one of good 
breeding beats a bone on the table to ex- 
tract the marrow, it is better to let the 
marrow alone.” Nor should one launch 
into complaints as to “this or that dish 
containing too much pepper or salt, or 
being too hot or cold, as such discourses 
are apt to give pain to the host, who is 
usually not to blame and has perhaps 
not noticed that anything is wrong with 
the dish.” 


Only a little over a century ago the 
fork began to establish itself as some- 
thing more than a work of art, and we 
read that “viands are served with the 
fork and not with the hand.” 


At about this same time in America 
General Washington had felt impelled to 


action of some sort in the matter of 
table manners, and we find that, dismayed 
by the lack of delicacy in eating among 
his confreres, he set about compiling a 
little book on what was to be correct in 
the best families here. This manual may 
be found in public libraries, and the ad- 
vice which he found necessary to give is 
interesting inasmuch as the faults against 
which he inveighs would hardly be ex- 
pected in a small child of our generation. 

Says he: “Put not another bit into 
your mouth ’til the fermer be swallowed. 
Let not your morsel be too big for your 
jowls,” and “if others talk at table be at- 
tentive, but talk not with meat in your 
mouth.” And he insists “cleanse not your 
teeth with the tablecloth, napkin, fork or 
knife; but if others do it, let it be done 
with a Pick Tooth.” 


This subject of the toothpick has ever 
been a bone of contention, for be it known 
that on the Continent it is still perfectly 
au fait to top an excellent meal by a 
thorough process with one’s gold-tipped 
toothpick. To us it is an amazing sight, 
but to them no more to be commented 
upon than the use of a finger bowl. 


Etiquette in the Orient 


Inhabitants of China, India and Africa 
show their appreciation of a well-cooked 
repast by long indrawn suckings, smack- 
ing of lips and other noises that we de- 
plore, believing as we do that silence 
absolute, gustatorily speaking, is to be 
preferred. 

The visiting Arab exceeds our wildest 
flights of fancy in his endeavor to placate 
his host. From the common platter, an 
enormous 
meal, he snatches and grabs voraciously 
and covers himself from ear to ear with 
gravies and fats, literally burrowing while 
he loudly hiccoughs to prove that he is 


affair containing the entire 


replete. 

Here our ideas are quite different. We 
must not remark on the fact that we have 
eaten as much or more than we should. 
“T am full” is taboo, we teach. We must 
keep our mouths closed while chewing; 
we must eat quietly, etc. Ah, yes, in 
America, but if the saying of “other 
times, other customs,” is true, it is equally 
true of “other places, different customs.” 
The study of these changing customs is a 
fascinating one, be it in clothing, table 
etiquette, manners or whatnot. Let us not 
be so ready to mark any deviation from 
our accustomed role as wrong. 
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% ERE is what Zhe Hotel Monthly calls 


“the most comprehensive and exhaustive 


TI IE presentation of human foods that has ever been 


produced.” It contains, in alphabetical order, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA nearly a thousand articles and descriptions— 


interestingly written, concise, authoritative, and 


OF FOOD thoroughly up-to-date. The production, market- 


ing, and preparation of food are explained in 

By Artemas Ward detail. Common, well-known foods and rarer 
varieties, too, are discussed. The Appendix con- 

$10.00 tains food dictionaries in six languages—lI*ng- 


lish, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 


4 Swedish. 





The Encyclopedia is a 
handsome and durable vol- 
ume of 766 pages, 11% by 
8% inches in size, covered 
with well-nigh indestruc- 





tible library-buckram. The 
printing of this edition is 


a al 


“4 


by the expensive offset 





ai} Be. 





process. The type is a 
clear, legible size (11 











2 
point); the paper is high- ay 
grade stock; the binding ss — sans 
1c atite > . rpentfanrced : ‘ ? : ” 
is stitched and reenforced. Typical pages from “The Encyclopedia of Food 


[ts illustrations are really 
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Lhe L[mportance of Presenting 
a Good Personal Appearance 


Three Short Home Economics Plays 


NOTE—Following a series of lessons on the attributes of a good personal appearance, the 9A Home Economics 
class of Thomas Jefferson Junior High School of Cleveland, Ohio, were invited to write sketches embodying the princi 


ples taught. 


The following sketches were selected to be presented in the Little Theatre of the school. The first, written by Vlasta 


Sramek, aims to show how important it is to look well at school. 
out the necessity of making a good appearance in the business world. 
the advantage of a good appearance in social life. 


The next sketch, written by Dorothy Bartleheim, points 
The last sketch, written by Agnes Schmotzer, shows 
Minnigz A. CLiprper, Home Economics Department, 

Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Good Appearance in School 


ACT I SCENE 1] 
(In the classroom) 


Teacher: (to class) Class, I have fin- 
ally decided that to give a play would be 
the best thing to do for your parents 
next month. I want these monthly 
programs to be as interesting as possible 
and I am sure that they would enjoy a 
play. I think that the play that we read 
in class last month would be the best 
to dramatize, as it is very simple. To- 
morrow I will tell you the names of the 
children that I think are best fitted for 
the parts. It is 12 o’clock so class is 
dismissed until 1:30 this afternoon. (The 
children gather up their books, get their 
wraps and when the room is emptied the 
teacher also leaves.) 


Curtain 

ACT I SCENE II 
(At Ellen’s home. 
setting the table for dinner when Mary 

Ellen runs into the room.) 
Mother: Why, Mary Ellen, 
is the matter? You look as though you're 
I hope it’s not bad 


Ellen’s mother is 


whatever 


bursting with news. 


news. 
Ellen: Bad news, Mother? No, In- 
deed! It’s exactly the opposite. I can 


hardly wait till I tell you. You see, this 
afternoon, Miss Lewis said that she—— 

Mother: Just a minute, Ellen, your 
dinner is on the table so I think you'd 
better tell me after you eat or the food 
will get cold. 

Ellen: Just as you say Mother: I 
suppose I can wait although I don’t see 
how I can. Do you know where my 
apron is, Mother? I don’t want to get 
my dress dirty. Oh, I remember where 
it is. (She runs out of the room.) 

(After a short time she returns with 
her hands spotless and her hair combed. 
She holds up her hands to her mother.) 


Ellen: See, mother, I’m all ready to 
eat now. I washed my hands without 
being told. 

Mother: I’m glad of that, Ellen. (She 


sits down to eat. Between bites she talks 
to her mother.) 

Ellen: Mother, I must tell you my 
news now, I| can’t wait any longer. This 
morning Miss Lewis said that we may 
dramatize a play for the parents next 
month for the usual monthly program. 
Isn’t that splendid? I am so anxious to 
see whom she has chosen for I would 
so like to be in the play. Of course 
there are many others who could take 
the part but I hope she chooses me. Do 
you think she will, Mother? 

Mother: (laughing) I’m sure I don’t 
know Ellen. Of course I would be very 
much pleased if she would, but you'll 
just have to wait to see. But hurry, 
Ellen, and get ready for school as it is 
I think you’d better shine 
They get so dusty 


rather late. 
your shoes again. 
coming from school. 
Ellen: Yes, mother. They are dusty 
aren’t they? I’ll shine them right away. 


Curtain 
SCENE III 
(At Catherine’s home. Catherine is 
sitting at-the table eating.) 

Catherine: So you see, Mother, I am 
very anxious to have a part in the play 
for it will be the first that has been 
given. I hope I get a part. Oh, mother, 
see what I did! (She jumps up and 
shows her mother a stain on the front 
of her dress from a piece of food which 
she dropped in her lap.) 

Mother: (In surprise) Why Cather- 
ine, why haven’t you your apron on? I 
thought you would put it on without my 
telling you. Now you haven't a clean 
dress to put on because they’re all being 
washed. 


Catherine: Oh, that’s all right Mother, 
what’s the difference! Nobody will notice 
it. I have to go to school now, I have 
some work to do and I must hurry to 
be earlier than usual. 

Mother: But Catherine, you can’t go 
like that. You must first tidy yourself. 

Catherine: “Oh, I’m all right, Mother. 
I must hurry. Good bye. (She rushes 
off before her mother can stop her.) 


SCENE IV 

Scene—(Schoolroom) (Catherine en- 
ters the cloak room adjoining the clajss 
room, to hang up her coat. She hears 
Miss Lewis and another teacher talking 
in the class room.) 

Miss Lewis: Yes, I had quite a difficult 
time deciding who should take the hero- 
ine’s part but, I finally decided 
on Ellen Brown, I think she is the best 
for that part. 

Miss Summer: Yes, I think she is too, 
but did you give Catherine Wright a2 
part? She seems to be a good actress too. 

Miss Lewis: Well. . . . I didn’t know 
just what to do about Catherine. It was 
rather hard to leave her out but well. . . 
ah . . . Miss Summer, did you ever 
notice how untidy Catherine is? Her 
shoes are dusty, her hands are dirty, her 
hair is never combed and her dress is 
spotted. I don’t like to give a girl like 
that a part. 

Miss Summer: (nodding her head em- 
phatically.) Yes, indeed! I did notice 
it and I wondered if you’d give her a 
part. But before I forget will you show 
me that book you told me about? (Cath- 
erine takes her coat and hat and runs 
out without having the teachers see her.) 


Curtain 
SCENE V 
(At Catherine’s home.) (Catherine is 
kneeling at her mother’s feet sobbing 
between words.) 


(Continued on page 280) 
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Add ALL-BRAN to the 
recipe that lacks roughage 


MUFFINS, waffles, griddle cakes, breads and puddings 
can be improved from a health and taste standpoint by 
adding Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN. 

The addition of ALL-BRAN to the recipe adds bulk in 
generous quantities that promotes natural elimination. 
And since Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN has a delicious nut- 
sweet flavor, this goodness is imparted to food in which 
it is included. 

For demonstration purposes, let us send you Kellogg’s 
set of ALL-BRAN recipes. Free for the asking. Here is 
one of the recipes: 


ALL-BRAN Nut Bread 


11% cups flour 14 cup sugar 

14 teaspoon salt YZ cup milk 

2 teaspoons baking powder 1 tablespoon butter (melted) 
1 egg 14 cup ALL-BRAN 


14 cup chopped walnuts 


Mix and sift flour, salt and baking powder. Beat egg and sugar until 
light, add milk to which melted butter has been added alternately with dry 
ingredients. Beat well, then stir in ALL-BRAN and nuts. Fill greased bread- 
pan three-quarters full, and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 45 
minutes. 


KELLOGG COMPANY HE-9 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me ALL-BRAN recipes. 
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In use by 


lothing 
Instructors 


since 1923 


This booklet, revised annually, 
has been in use by Home 
Economics instructors for the 
past six years. It explains the 
manufacture of Knit Under- 
wear from raw materials to 
finished garments. 

Other aids available to cloth- 
Sample 


ing instructors are 

Book containing five swatches 
of fabrics, Worsted folder, 
Durene folder, Rayon folder, 


still film explaining Manufac- 
ture of Knit Underwear. (A 
non-inflammable film to be 
shown on a _ hand _ operated 
projector. It is not a moving 
picture.) All of this material 


is sent free of charge. A wall 
chart showing samples of 
fibres, yarns, fabrics, seams, 
trimmings can be had at 50 
cents. 








Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America 

Merchants Square Building, 40 Worth Street 

New York City 


_ Please send me all free material for clothing 
tnstructors. 


Please send me wall chart for which I en- 
close 50 cents. 
RE ee re eee ET OT EES | ree om 
SD Saka y ac sch nek bAa dea baedakwenoseees 





The Importance of Presenting 
a Good Personal Appearance 
(Continued from page 278) 


Catherine: Oh, Mother, I’m so ashamed 
I don’t think I can show my 


(She 


of myself. 
head outside of this house again. 
sobs out her story.) 

Mother: There, there, dear, don’t take 
is so hard. I’m sure you will try to keep 
yourself tidier after today. 
my fault that I let you get so untidy. 

Catherine: Now, Mother, you know 
that’s not true, it was all my fault. I 
had no idea how important your personal 
appearance is but Here- 
after I shall try to be more careful of 


It was really 


now I know. 
my personal appearance. 

Curtain Falls 
VLASTA SRAMEK. 


Correct Atnre for Business 


Place: In a brokers office. 

Time :Morning about 9:00 A.M. 
Situation: Two young girls answering an 
advertisement. One is neatly dressed; 
the other is slovenly attired. 

Neat Girl: What is your name, if I 
may ask? My name is Mabel Young. 
I judge we are both here for the same 
purpose. 

The other girl: Oh, yes, I came for the 
job. You know I have been out of work 
Oh, yes you 
asked my name didn’t you? My name 
Oh, say where did you 


so long, not that I care. 


is Silvia Green. 


get your hose? I’m wild about that 
shade. Oh gee, how can you keep them 
up so nicely? My hose are always 


wrinkled. 

Mabel: Oh, it 1s easy to keep your 
I wear clean stockings every- 
That is why they 


hose up. 
day and fasten them. 
stay up. 

Silvia: Oh, I Say, do you know 
you have a darling suit. I just couldn't 
afford one, so I bought this dress, (She 
gets up and displays her dress, a 
sleeveless evening gown, with a tight 
bodice and full skirt.) 

Isn’t it terrible to keep your clothes 
nice looking? My always 
scolding me about my clothes, telling me 
my clothes are wrinkled, my heels are 


see. 


mother is 


down, when nobody notices your 


telling me a snap is off my 


run 
heels, or 
dress when I can fasten it with a pin. 

Mabel: Oh, I brush my clothes before 
I put them away every evening and look 
at my dress that I am going to wear the 
next day to see if all the snaps are on 
and if it’s clean. 1 take my shoes to 
the shoemaker every two months to have 
my heels straightened and never wear 
high heels to work. 

Silvia: Oh my goodness but you’re 
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particular. (Office boy comes in.) Mr. 
King will now see one of you ladies. 
(Silvia gets up) Goodbye, dearie, I feel 
sure I am going to get this job. (As 
she walks she wobbles.) 

Mabel:. Oh, my dear, I hope I do 
not look as untidy as she does. Her hair, 
as much as I saw of it, looked as if it 
hadn’t been brushed. Her heels were so 
high and run-down I don’t see how she 
can walk. Her dress is more appropriate 
for an evening affair than for an office. 


No wonder her mother scolds her. 
(Silvia returns, looking downcast.) 
Silvia: I guess the job is yours. He 


wants a more businesslike woman, he 


told me. I don’t believe you are too 
particular now. I think I am going to 
change. (Silvia goes out.) 

Mabel: Well, I am certainly glad she 


woke up. Perhaps the next position that 
is open she will get. 
DorotHy BARTLEHEIM. 


The Rise of Marion Allen 
SCENE I 

Mae: It’s a shame. She’s really pretty 
and you know I’ve heard they’re not so 
poor that they couldn’t afford suitable 
clothes for her. 

Alice David: Yes, but her mother died 
when she was very young, and I suppose 
their housekeeper doesn’t care how Mar- 
ion looks. 

Eleanore: Well, Mae, I don’t see any- 
pretty about Marion. Her hair 
looks washed, it actually looks 

I think a thorough washing and 
brushing would When I 
think of all the powder puts on, 
Ugh! And her fingernails, I don’t sup- 
pose them. (Looking 
at her own well kept hands.) 


thing 
never 
greasy. 
improve _ it. 
she 
she ever cleaned 
I should think she would have 
sense to buttons on her 
clothes. Did you see those pins she had 
in her cuffs? Didn’t they look terrible, 
and her shoes, they are just new, but I 
suppose she stepped in some mud and 
never bothered about cleaning them. 
Mae: I’d forgive everything else if 
she would only learn to keep her stock- 


Alice: 


enough sew 


ings up. They are always so wrinkled. 

Eleanore: We_ should Let’s 
change the subject. Did you write your 
composition? (All the girls leave the 
room talking about their work.) 

Ruth: Oh, girls, Geraldine’s going to 
have a party and we're all invited, but 
what do you think she did, she has in- 
vited that sloppy Marion! Imagine! She 
thought it was her duty. I told her she 
was crazy. But we should worry. We 
don’t have to talk to her. 

Mae: We ought not to think that way 
about her. I wish I could talk to her 
about it but I suppose she would think 
I was a mean prig. 


worry. 
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SCENE II 
Time: Evening 
Place: Home of Geraldine 

Geraldine: Where’s Mae, didn’t she 
come with you? 

Alice: No, she waited for Marion. 
can’t imagine what is wrong with Mae. 
She’s been with Marion quite often 
lately. 

Geraldine: Well I felt sorry fo: 
Marion and I invited her to come. 
hope she will at least be clean when shc 
comes to a party. 

Alice: You expect too much of Marion. 

Eleanore: .You can’t tell her anything 
(In a whisper to Alice as she sees Mae 
and Marion coming up the walk.) My 
Stars, is it really Marion! It can’t be! 
What a difference! 

Alice: It’s Mae’s doings. I know it. 
We'll ask her about it. (As Mae and 
Marion enter Geraldine takes Marion t« 
next room to lay off her wraps.) 

Alice: What’s happened to Marion? 

Mae: Why nothing. What do yo 
mean? 

Eleanore: Out with it, Mae. You 
can’t fool us. 

Alice: You know what I mean. 

Mae: All right, it’s her secret but I 
will tell you. I talked to her the othér 
day after we discussed her. She was 
angry at first. Then she became sensible. 
I asked her if I could dress her for the 
party. Now she’s so happy.’ She has 
promised to keep herself neat and clean 
every day. I’m so glad she has changed. 
Now we can all be friends. (Here 
Marion returns to group.) 

Marion: Yes we can all be friends, at 
least I hope so. 

Eleanore and Alice: Of course we can. 

Together: Of course we can, Marion. 

AcNnes SCHMOTZER. 


Feeding Fifty Girls for 
Twenty-five Dollars a Day 
(Continued from page 261) 


Dinner 
City chicken Potatoes au gratin 
Spinach with bacon 

Strawberry shortcake Demi-tasse 

The market list for Saturday: Cabbage, 
3; Green peppers, 4; Cinnamon rolls, 8 
dozen; Veal steak, 6 pounds; Pork steak, 
6 pounds; Spinach, 2 gallons; Bacon, 1 
pound; Shortcakes, 50; Strawberries, 12 
boxes; Whipping cream, 1% pints; Eggs, 
Y4 dozen. 

City Chicken 

6 pounds veal steak; 6 pounds pork 
steak; 6 cups bread crumbs; 6 eggs. 

Cut steak into 114 inch squares. Slip 
five squares on a squewer. Roll in bread 
crumbs, beaten egg, then bread crumbs. 
Fry quickly until brown; then cover and 
bake slowly for 114 hours. 


Sunday ($23.28) 
Dinner 

Bouillon with lemon 
Fillets of beef with mushrooms 
Hot rolls Potato balls 
French dressing 

Sponge cake 

Demi-tasse 


Brussel sprouts 
Grapefruit salad 
Peppermint ice cream 
Chocolate sauce 

Tea 


Orange bread sandwiches 





Delicious enough 
for parties 
Simple enough 
for every day! 


Fruity graham date muffins—tiny hot 
cheese biscuits—orange marmalade muf- 
fins—crisp, sugary cinnamon rolls—de- 
lectable pinwheels, bursting with raisins, 
citron, cinnamon and  sugar—crunchy 
cornmeal muffins—a new hot bread for 
every day in the week! And all of them 
made—quickly—from two very simple 
recipes. You can have these two basic 
recipes and their intriguing variations for 
the asking. 





You will find in every one of these hot 
breads the same good qualities—delicacy, 
richness and fine texture. An ingredient 
of especial richness and fine texture— 


CaRNATION MILK Propucts COMPANY 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Aylmer, Ont. 


965 Carnation Bldg. 
1065 Stuart Bldg.. 
New York 


from.Contented 





“From 
Contented Cows” 
on the 
label means 
unsweetened 
EVAPORATED 


MILK 
of highest quality 










: Ans 
MILA 
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Ribbon sandwiches 
Perfection Salad Hot Chocolate 
The market list for Sunday: Beef, 20 
pounds; Mushrooms, 4 cans; Grapefruit, 
1 dozen; Potatoes, 2 pecks; Rolls, 7 
dozen; Lettuce, 4 heads; French dress- 
ing; Brussel sprouts, 8 boxes; Pepper- 
mint candy ice cream, 6 quarts; Sponge 
cake, 4; Milk, 10 quarts; Bread, 4 loaves; 
Orange bread, 4 loaves. 


Se APORAT EDO 
sc. MILK", 


Carnation Milk—is used in their making. 
The double portion of cream in Carna- 
tion is broken up into finest particles 
which are distributed all through the 
milk. 





Carnation makes particularly smooth, 
creamy soups, rich, buttery sauces, de- 
licious, fine-grained candies, smooth- 
textured ice creams, delicate cakes and 
puddings, creamy custards. 


We will be glad to send a_ special 
leaflet telling how to make the seven 
quick hot breads mentioned and a whote 
book of Carnation recipes. 








(c) 1929, C. M. P. Co. 
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How and Where to Use 
Enamel 
By Mary Allen 


HOME of permanent charm owes 

much to the proper selection of fin- 
ishes for woodwork and furniture. There 
are many good products for this purpose, 
and each one has its place in interior deco- 
ration, but none is more deserving of pop- 
ularity than enamel. Its durability, its 
wide range of colors, and its resistance to 
dirt, all make it a valuable aid to the 
homemaker. 

Baseboards, window casings and mold- 
ings that are finished with enamel supply 
a pleasing and serviceable framework for 
the room; bathroom and kitchen walls are 
easily kept clean; floors are protected 
from hard wear, and furniture requires 
less care. All through the house enamel 
will give service, without renewal, for a 
long period and is very easily refinished 
when necessary. 

New processes of manufacture have 
added another virtue to the long list of 
good qualities which we have learned to 
associate with enamel. It is now possible 
to obtain enamels that will dry in about 
four hours, which means a great savitig 
of time for the painter. And not only in 
their application, but in other qualities of 
their service, good enamels are time sav- 
ers. No finish is more easily taken care 
of. It requires no scrubbing, simply wipe 
it off now and then with a damp cloth, 
and it will remain as fresh as when it was 
first put on. 

If a good quality of enamel fails to 
accomplish satisfactory results, the fault 
may be attributed to one of three reasons: 
First, a badly prepared surface; second, 
unsatisfactory undercoating; and, third, 
improper brushing methods. 

Whether new or old, the wood must be 
thoroughly clean before the application 
of enamel. New that has never 
been finished will: often-require a filler to 
Sometimes this 


wood 


make the surface smooth. 
is done at the factory— as in the case of 
unfinished furniture, which is generally 
ready to be painted, lacquered, or enam- 
eled when it is purchased at thestore. A 
paste wood filler is used on open grain 
woods, such as oak, mahogany, walnut or 
chestnut. This is thinned to brushing 
consistency and applied directly to the 
bare wood. If it hardens too quickly, the 
surface should be wiped with turpentine 
or some other thinner. After the filler 
has set, the excess is wiped off with ex- 
celsior and allowed to dry for twelve 
hours. The surface is then sandpapered 
smooth and cleaned off with a rag damp- 
ened with turpentine. Close-grain woods 
are sometimes treated with a liquid filler 
before finishing, but this is not a hard and 
fast rule. 

When redecorating with enamel, the 


previous finish must be in good condition 
to insure good results. Cracked or scal- 
ing paint or cracked varnish should be 
removed with a paint and varnish re- 
mover. If the varnish is in good shape, 
it will be sufficient to rub off the gloss 
with fine sandpaper before applying the 
enamel. In this case, one coat of flat 
paint and one of enamel will usually be 
enough to supply a satisfactory finish. 
New wood, or old wood that has been 
scraped down, will require three coats. 
The two undercoats may be either flat 
paint or enamel undercoating, with a fin- 
ish of enamel. If the surface is badly 
scarred, flat paint should be used for these 
foundation coats because it has a wonder- 
ful faculty for hiding blemishes. It is 
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vastly important that the undercoats 
should be just right. Unless they are 
smooth and have a solid look, the top 
coat will not turn out satisfactorily. 

The method of brushing will have a de- 
cided effect upon the appearance of the 
finished job. Enamel should be flowed 
on with broad, sweeping strokes. The 
brush should not be too full, for if the 
enamel is allowed to run on the finish 
will be uneven. Re-dip the brush when- 
ever the enamel gets thin. 

When purchasing enamel, always bear 
in mind the particular job for which it is 
to be used. There are special enamels for 
furniture, for woodwork, floors and walls, 
and its is essential that the right product 
should be chosen in each case. 





ning, 


diets, etc.? 


468 Fourth Avenue 





Would You 
Like To Have 


In Your Favorite Newspaper 


a daily or weekly collection of material on 
Foods and Cooking, which you could use in 
connection with your lessons on meal plan- 
marketing and care of the house, and 
in the discussion of seasonable and timely 


Such a service is furnished by us to news- 
papers, and if you feel it would be of use 
in your classes we shall be glad to try to 
have your favorite newspaper publish it. 


For Your Inspection 


may we send you a sample of the material we are 


furnishing newspapers at present? 


Address—Syndicate Department 


Practical Home Economics 


New York 
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Vocational Homemaking Classes 
for Adults 


(Continued from page 258) 


The interest in art needlework is always 
keen, for it seems that anything that is 
for personal adornment or the beautify- 
ing of the home appeals to women. The 
desire to create beauty is very highly de- 
veloped in most women, and to be able 
to help them to gratify this desire is in- 
deed most satisfying. 

The adult homemaking classes are one 
of the most fascinating parts of our edu- 
cational program. The teaching of these 
classes is not an easy job, for the teacher 
must be up to the minute in the work 
which she is presenting and she must be 
a student along all the lines that relate 
to the particular subject which she is 
teaching. She must be able to inspire con- 
fidence and to hold her pupils. One of 
our chief means of judging whether or 
not a teacher is efficient is her ability to 
keep the members of her group so inter- 
ested that there is no problem of attend- 
ance. It is one thing to teach a group of 
children who are required to attend school, 
but it is quite a different problem to keep 
a group of adults attending classes. 

No classes are conducted on Friday 
afternoons, as that is the time reserved 
for a general conference of all of the 
teachers who conduct adult classes. In 


these conferences ideas are exchanged, 
and each teacher is glad to present new 
material which she has found helpful in 
her work. Ways and means of extending 
the work are also discussed, as are also 
plans for developing classes in lines not 
already established. The aim is to make 
the school helpful in every way possible 
and to organize classes which will be prac- 
tically beneficial in the business of home- 
making. 

In addition to the value that is obtained 
from the instruction given, there is an- 
other value which should not be over- 
looked, and that is the socializing effect 
which comes from any group working to- 
gether. In some communities the meeting 
of women from the various parts of the 
district has resulted in their working to- 
gether in a more unified way for the bet- 
terment of the community. 


Yearly Exhibit Creates Enthusiasm 
Among Participants 


Some time during the latter part of the 
year an exhibit is held in which some of 
the work done by every student who has 
enrolled during the year is displayed. 
This is, indeed, a worthwhile event, for it 
not only brings pleasure and satisfaction 
to those who participate, but it is also 
another way of presenting to the general 
public a phase of education about which 
the majority of people are not informed. 











Order Today 


is enough to make either reform. 


5 in a set $1.00 


Show right and wrong kinds of 


talks and individual work. 


TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


FOOD CHARTS 
12 in a set $1.00 


Twelve delightful posters in color emphasizing a bal- 
anced diet. One look at the fat girl and the thin girl 


THE FOOT POSTERS 


feet and shoes. 
These posters may be used to supplement lectures, 
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The possibilities of adult education 
should be advertised in such a way as to 
bring before the people a knowledge of 
the opportunities offered by the public 
school system for the training of adults. 





Food Study for High Schools 


By MABEL THACHER WELLMAN 


This modern textbook emphasizes the 
study of food values. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Elementary Home Economics 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
A revised edition of a successful text 
for classes beginning the study of 
home economics, covering the 
entire course. 


Mailing Price $1.40 


The House and Its Care 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
This practical book on the care of the 
house meets a long-felt want for 
the high-school student of 
ome Economics, 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Little, Brown and Company 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th St. 
Boston Chicago 




















The Part Dyes Play 
in Home Economies 








Told as interestingly as 
a mystery story in this 
book, sent 


FREE 


To Teachers of ART, 
COSTUME DESIGN, 
SEWING, 
INTERIOR DECORATION 














CHARM BY CHOICE 


By Ruth F. Wadsworth, M.D. 
$1.00 


Excellent for the teacher, doctor. or nurse who is 
helping women and girls build better health. 


FOOD FOR THE BODY AND 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


By Lucy Marvin Adams 
75 cents 


A practical and accurate book for teaching intelligent 
eating. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


.600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 






















Chapters on color harmonies, adapting colors 
to complexions, fabric painting, batik, ete. 
Fully illustrated in colors. Your copy is waiting. 
Clip and mail the coupon now. 


—Diamona Dyes 


Burlington, Vermont 











Please send “‘Color Craft’? FREE. 
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Practical Helps for 


Home Economics 
Teachers 


Consisting of Educational 
Samples of high grade prod- 
lesson plan sug- 


ucts and 


gestions publishec in our 


HOMEMAKERS 
BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics 


teachers. Write today and 
have your name entered on 
our “Live List” to receive 


these valuable aids to teach- 
ing. 
Home Makers 


Educational Service 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Prop. 
2450 Grove Street 
Freeport, New York 

















Ca | <= am 
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THE HANDICRAFTER 


1S 
a bi-monthly magazine devoted solely to 
the interests of crafts. It treats them 
from technical, practical, and _ historical 
standpoints, always furnishing ideas, de- 
signs, and drafts. Some of the crafts 
included are weaving, embroidery, bat’! 
work, block printing, leather work, reed 
and raffia. 
SINGLE COPY, 40c. YEAR, $2.00 

Write now for October number—you will 
find it interesting and valuable. 


THE HANDICRAFTER 
Emile Bernat & Sons Co. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 














Appeldoorn’s 
New Crop Clover Honey 


is now ready for your table 
The quality is exceedingly fine this 
season, and you will enjoy every 
bit of it. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. 
3 lb. can, postpaid $.90) East of 
5 lb. can, postpaid $1.25 { the Rockies 


APPELDOORN’S HONEY 
Box A 10 Hamler, Ohio 








The Health Gypsies and 
Health Day 


(Continued from page 274) 


told him never to forget to feed it, or it 
would vanish; with that she disappeared 
and Danny ran home. 

When he opened the kettle, he saw the 
had ever 


smallest little brown cow he 


seen. He was very pleased, and he al- 
ways fed the cow and never forgot to 
milk the cow. After this Danny always 
drank two glasses of milk daily, and one 
day he was drinking milk when he heard 
a voice say, “Danny, we would like to be 
your friends.” He looked everywhere, 
but he could not find where the voice 
came from, when he saw. coming out of 
his glass of milk a beautiful lady with 
blue eyes and golden hair and dressed in 
a beautiful white dress. She introduced 
herself to Danny as Miss Milk and asked 
if he would not like to meet her family 
dear friend. Danny said he 
would, and Miss Milk called to them. 
First came a friend of the family, a very 
old man with white hair and a long white 
He was so feeble he had to carry 
a cane. Miss Milk introduced him as 
Doctor Water and told Danny that he 
cleaned the body and scrubbed the walls 
of our just like when your 
mother sweeps the floor. Next came a 
little girl who looked like Miss Milk, and 
she was called Marie Milk Sugar. She 
was a very sweet little girl and would 
give your body energy and make you 
want to play with other children; then 
came Jimmy Protein, and he was the nic- 
est little boy, always jolly and full of 
fun, and he said he would give you lots 
of help in growing and build up your 
broken down tissues and make you 
healthy. Johnny Fat came out next. And 
you would have laughed to have seen him, 
he was so rosy and fat; he said he gave 
heat and energy to your body and put 
meat on people so that they grow. Then 
came the baby, a golden-haired little girl 
whose name was Louise Mineral Matter. 
She would like to help make Danny 
strong, so she would build up his bones, 
his teeth and put roses in his cheeks. 
Miss Milk told Danny if he would drink 
milk all these little children would help 
him to grow strong and healthy. Danny 
always drank his milk and he became 
very healthy and good looking. There 
was a beautiful Princess lived in that 
country and Danny was so good looking 
and healthy that he married the Princess 
and they always kept the little brown cow. 


and one 


beard. 


stomach 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


The Energy Producing Foods 
(Continued from page 265) 


of sufficient and complete protein is, is 
brought home to us when we stop to 
consider that an adult person weighs 
twenty to thirty times as much as a new 
born baby and that much of this weight 
is complete protein. 

When we review in this way the needs 
of the body for the various energy pro- 
ducing food substances, we can see how 
important a balanced diet is. We can 
see that it is wise to regulate our daily 
food so that it includes enough com- 
plete animal and other protein for tissue 
building and repair, with sufficient carbo- 
hydrate and fat to yield fuel for bodily 
activity so that we can keep up a normal 
body weight and not burn up our protein 
as fuel, but on the other hand it is 
equally necessary to regulate our food 
so that it does not include too much 
carbohydrate and fat and we become 
obese and overweight. The sources of 
complete animal protein are milk, eggs, 
meat, fish, and cheese. The sources of 
carbohydrate are the starches, as in 
bread, cereals, potato, and the sugars. 
The fats include all fats, as_ butter, 
margarine, cream, lard, etc., and all oils 
other than mineral oil. 

The nutrition authorities advise us to 
include in our food each day a quart 
of milk, an egg, and a serving of meat 
or fish, in order to be sure we have 
adequate complete protein in our diets. 
Then when we have added a whole grain 
cereal or bread, a raw vegetable, a cooked 
vegetable in addition to potato, and two 
fruits, one of which is raw, for the 
minerals and vitamins which we have 
previously discussed, we add_ potatoes, 
cereals, and breads for carbohydrate. 
With these foods already listed we use 
butter, cream, margarine, salad oils, and 
other fats, and finally finish off our meals 
with a sweet dish giving us additional 
carbohydrate, but using just enough of 
the carbohydrate and fats to provide us 
with adequate energy and to maintain a 
normal body weight. 

The reasons for choosing balanced ade- 
quate food each day have been scien- 
tifically substantiated by experiment anv’ 
observation. Those who eat properly 
demonstrate the benefits of right nutri- 
tion. No calculation or weighing is 
required. Just a daily choice of the 
various foods listed. 

Why not try the adequate diet? 


Special Notice 


Since the publication of Sources of Material in our September, 1928, issue, 


we have sent out over 25,000 requests from home economics teachers. 


We are now 


receiving notice from very many manufacturers that their supply of material as 


listed is exhausted. 


_ , May we ask you, therefore, to confine your requests for service material to 
listings appearing in this issue—September, 1929. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
HELPINGS 


HE California Home Economics 

Teachers have been carrying on 

some interesting projecis this last 
year, judging from the accounts we have 
been reading in the H. E. A. News Let- 
ters from that state. Eighth and Ninth 
grade teachers should find useful kernels 
tucked away in the idea Miss Ethel Shat- 
tuck of Sacramento worked out in a 
vegetable project during the spring. The 
point was brought out that commercially 
run eating houses fail mostly in season- 
ing and attractive ways of serving fresh 
vegetables, and that this type of food 
forms one of the best spring tonics. A 
list was made of all the seasonal vege- 
tables and each girl in-the class chose 
one as her own. Each wrote a_ paper 
giving all she could find out about the 
history, composition, production, market- 
ing, preparation and any other facts of 
interest. Each paper showed six ways 
of preparing and serving that particular 
vegetable. As each paper was read, a 
chart was made out on the board show- 
ing the mineral and vitamin contents 
and the different food groups. The 
method used was instrumental in develop- 
ing various interests and abilities such as 
research, necessity for exact mart:et lists, 
and complete preparation. This plan offers 
interesting possibilities in other lines. 


EALIZING the value of social train- 

ing for girls, and knowing that 
friendships are more easily formed in a 
congenial atmosphere, the Ellen H. Rich- 
ards Club of Manual Arts High School in 
Los Angeles is emphasizing entertaining 
and the etiquette of entertaining. The 
Club meets twice a month. One meeting 
is a party in the Practice House; the next 
meeting is devoted to a discussion of the 
previous affair, with suggestions for im- 
provements. Each reception shows gain 
in poise and efficiency by the members. A 
fee of twenty-five cents covers the costs 
of refreshments of three parties. 

The officers who are so_ successfully 
carrying out these plans are President 
Louise Gutkaes; Vice-President Antoin- 
ette Seegar; Secretary-Treasurer Lillian 
De Laney; Sergeant-at-Arms Ruth Pat- 
terson; Club Sponsor Miss Winifred 
McDonough. 


HOME ECONOMICS NEWS ITEM 


Miss Lita Bane, former President of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, has joined the staff of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and, beginning with Sep- 
tember, will be Associate Editor in charge 
of all homemaking activities. Consider- 
able interest is attached to this announce- 
ment, and all those who know Miss Bane 
wish her the greatest possible success. 


PAMPHLETS AND 
BOOKLETS RECEIVED 


“Good Food Habits for Children,” leaf- 
let number 42, United States Departmeni 
of Agriculture. 

“Food Animals and Meat Consumption 
in the United States,” by John Roberts, 
Department Circular 241, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Stiffness in Fabrics Produced by Dif- 
ferent Starches and Starch Mixtures, and 
a Quantitative Method for Evaluating 
Stiffness,” by Esther C. Peterson and 
Tobias Dantzig, Technical Bulletin 108, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

“Receipts and Sources of Boston’s 
Food Supply—1928.” Prepared by Elea- 
nor W. Bateman, Investigator, Division 
of Markets, 136 State House, Boston, 
Mass. 

“The Problem of Sweets for Chil- 
dren.” By Henry C. Sherman, Dept. of 
Chemistry, Columbia University. Reprint 
from Child Health Bulletin, May, 1929. 
Published by American Child Health 
Association. 

“Lowell Fights Undernourishment 
Among Its School Children.” By John 
J. McNamara, M.D., Director School 
Hygiene, Lowell, Mass. Reprint from 
American Journal of Public Health, June, 
1929, 








rative articles. 


Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting scwing book ‘depicting some of the uses for 


WRIGHT S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 
feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 


forwarded 


Send for These Pine 
Interesting Booklets-Free! 


Here are two fascinating little histories about 
feminine apparel that will appeal to In- 
structors in Economics. Based upon authentic 
research, they portray the world’s progress in 
perfecting fastening devices in a way that will 
add interest to your lectures. They will be 
without obligation, together with 
samples of the most practical and economical 
fasteners devised. They are made in sizes to 
fit the sheerest or sturdiest fabrics, and also 
a variety of apparel and household uses. 


FASTENERS THAT SAVE TIME—PROTECT YOUR 

THREAD AGAINST WEAR—THAT ARE RUSTPROOF— 

WAFER-THIN—AND PROTECTED BY FOUR U. 5S. 
PATENTS—YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 





Waldes Koh-I-Noor, Inc. 


World’s Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
DEPARTMENT E, ORANGE, N. J. 





Dept. HE Long Island City, N. Y. 





he eR I ce I ce 
WALDES KOH-I-NOOR, INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Please send me FREE, copies of “Evolution of Dress Fasten 


: I would like very much to have one of your 
WRIGHT'S color cards, ;also a sewing book. 











BIAS FOLD TAPE ne AE eee eee er errr Peery eee ing Devices” and “Historic Beauties and eir Footwear.” 
\ It turns itself understand they offer interesting data for lectures. 
Address ..seeeeeeeeeeeeee eee e ne eenaee ences PL 0 ERA 6 oo SARE TECER Ce KO PEE CET CRUDE Lede DESC CER OOD ERERES 
NO” 66.5 Bo cuds yaaa aaiede sa sae OSS BN as 50 5 OR oak nde aad Kae sk deer eas OR eRREORA 
Casta dacscetasc¥asnnerxssaces ME. co cccccccccceseuss 






































“WHAT THEY 
TRYING TO DO- 
bh KID ME ?” 


“LOOK OUT, 
MISTER 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Uncle jake Says ~ 


“Whenever a man gets a notion into his head 
that he is indispensable, then is the time for 
him to grab his rubbers because he is due for a 
long, long slide.” 


Our 


KVP Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
and Waxed Papers 
have proven themselves to be what 
we say they are, therefore, you are 
taking no chance of slipping when 
you use them. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








_——~— 
Seesmic Semaine 
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Free to Home Economics teachers— 
these 12 helpful Manuals: 


No. 1—Frying Facts. 

No. 2—Perfect Pies. 

No. 3—Manual of Cakes. 

No. 4—Quick Breads—Quickly made. 
No. 5—Desserts. 

No. 6—Soups and Sauces. 

No. 7—Candies and Confections. 
No. 8—Cheese and Eggs. 

No. 9—Yeast Breads. 

No. 10—School Lunches. 

No. 11—Fish and Meat Dishes. 
No. 12—Vegetable Cookery. 


The “Manual of Cookery” consists of the 
twelve booklets listed above. It is an authori- 
tative, helpful, educational project prepared by 
the makers of Crisco, the purely vegetable 
shortening and cooking fat. A copy of the 
Manual is yours for the asking and additional 
copies may be had for demonstration manuals 
or collateral text books. 


Procter & Gamble—Dept. V-929 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me a free copy of the ‘Manual of Cookery.” 











THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE 


VINEGAR Co 


Ww) Ss 
[e) NSiy 
MANUFACTURERS 


—~ viNEGAR 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 














White - Distilled - Vinegar 
made exclusively from 


GRAIN 
TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 
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THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 





SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
327 South La Salle St. :: Chicago, IIL. 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 


630 West 34th St. :: New York City 
Langdon Station :: Washington, D. C. 
245-11th St. $3 San Francisco, Cal. 


Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 


DELICIOUS, BROWN 
DOUGHNUTS 
---THE JOY 

OF ALL THE FAMILY 























E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 


Seepiaeatal 
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DOUGHNUTS 


2 tablespoons 1% cup Argo or Kings- 
Mazola ford’s Cornstarch 
1 cup sugar 3 teaspoons baking 

1 egg, well beaten powder 


YZ teaspoon salt sii ' 18 
314 cups bread flou 
YZ teaspoon each nut- deste . 


Y, 
meg and cinnamon 1 pint milk 


Crean the Mazola, sugar, egg and spices 
till light. Add the cornstarch, salt, baking 
powder and one cup flour sifted together, then 
the milk. Beat and stir in sufficient flour to 
make the mixture stiff enough to roll. Transfer 
a little to a floured board, roll and shape with a 
doughnut cutter; fry in deep Mazola hot enough 
to brown a bit of bread in one minute, 395 de- 
grees F. Turn as soon as they rise to the sur- 
face and cook from three to four minutes. 
Drain on crumpled paper, dust with confec- 
tioner’s sugar which may have a little cinnamon 
mixed with it. To freshen the doughnuts put 
in a hot oven three or four minutes and dust 
with confectioner’s sugar. 








expense. 




















Ir WILL suprise you to know that delicious 
doughnuts can be made with little trouble and 
This recipe is taken from Mrs. Ida 
Bailey Allen’s Cook Book (see coupon below) 
and it demonstrates the superiority of Mazola 
for all cooking, especially frying. 


1 N.Y. ¢ 





r Send 10c with this coupon and you 
will receive a copy of Ida Bailey Al- 
t len’s wonderful new Cook Book, 
beautifully bound, 112 pages of un- 
usual recipes. Write Corn Products 
1 Refining Company, P. O. Box 171, 


ip er nree saat 
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DOUICES Of MAlerlals for use of HOME ECONOMICS Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. Send your request direct to the manufacturer, 


being sure to ask for material mentioned in PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 
Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 

California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 

1 Drumm Street 


San Francisco, California 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 

adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 

diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 

offering diet in disease to college 

students. 

The Chinas, Dietetic Supply House, 
e 


1748 st Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 

Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 

Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
United Fruit Company 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
ear, to home economics classes. 
ruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, “Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 





Height and Weight Charts 


An approved ys for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a cong. In lots of 10 or more 2 cents 
each, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 











The undernourished infant 
GAINS MATERIALLY 
in weight when 
KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 
is added to its milk. 
Write for details. 
Knox Gelatine Laboratories 
111 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 











HAVE YOU THESE ISSUES? 


The office is out of copies of THE 
AND HEALTH Epucation for the entire year of 1924, and the February, 1929, 
issue of PracticAL HoME Economics. 


We would appreciate it if 


in good condition. 


readers, having any of these back 
numbers, would kindly advise us, and we will pay for each 1924 copy, and 
for each February, 1929, copy of Pracrica. Home Economics received 


AMERICAN Foop JoURNAL and Foop 























PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Subscription Order Blank 


[ ] One Year $2.00 


[ ] Two Years $3.00 
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Please check below so we can be of greatest help to you. 


I teach: Foods........ ery Clothing 


In: Elementary School........ Junior High. ...<..; Senior High........ College. scsi Extension 


ee TT Textiles:....... Home Making........ 
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